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Notes. 


RANGE RECOVERY OF MASONIC INSIGNIA. 
After the capture of Cape Town on January 10, 
1606, Admiral Sir Home Popham on his own re- 
bnsibility proceeded with a fleet of five men-of- 
War and a military force, consisting of detachments 
Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, of the 20th 
Might Dragoons, and the 7ist Regiment, now the 
i Battalion Highland Light Infantry, General 
ssford in military command, to attack the 
ish settlements in South America. The 
ops were landed near Buenos Ayres on June 
1806, and three days afterwards that city sur- 
dered. The British force was, however, so 
that, although the admiral continued to 
de the river, the troops were obliged to sur- 
der themselves prisoners of war, and the city 
Tetaken by the Spaniards. 
Sir Home Popham, as soon as the intelligence 
thed England, was ordered home and tried by 
% martial. Admiral Sterling with a fleet, 
ng on board a few artillery, six troops of 
it Dragoons, the 47th, 38th, and a detach- 
pent of the 54th Regiment, arrived at the River 
, and shortly afterwards this force was aug- 
Mented by 3,000 men under Sir S. Auchmutz, 
Who succeeded in capturing Monte Video. 
Tn the mean time the original expedition under 


n1so 


General Beresford remained prisoners of war, and 
were divided into small parties, some having been 
detained in Buenos Ayres by their captors, whilst 
the remainder had been marched to different 
villages up the river, where they received but 
scant courtesy from the people, though General 
Liniéres, a Frenchman who commanded the 
Spanish army, did all in his power to alleviate 
their condition, 

On June 2, 1807, General Crawford, with 4,000 
troops, arrived at Monte Video, and the command 
of the whole army devolved on General White- 
locke. 

On July 5, 1807, Buenos Ayres was attacked, 
but, although the troops fought with the greatest 
bravery, the general’s plans were so bad that at 
the end of the day it was found that 2,500 men 
had been killed, wounded, or fallen into the hands 
of the enemy, a loss which was by no means 
counterbalanced by the possession of a position in 
the Plaza de Toros, which had been carried. On 
the following morning, to General Whitelocke’s 
delight, General Liniéres wrote offering to give up 
all the prisoners, including those of General Beres- 
ford’s force, provided the British would withdraw 
from the River Plata. This offer was accepted, 
and the 7lst Regiment and their comrades in 
arms, who had been upwards of a year prisoners 
of war, regained their freedom, but all their bag- 
gage, &c., was irretrievably lost, having been 
plundered when they first fell into the hands of 
the enemy. 

As but little is known at the present day of the 
disastrous expedition spoken of above, I con- 
sidered it necessary to write this somewhat lengthy 
introduction to my note, which is intended to 
place on record how, after the lapse of upwards of 
half a century, some of the “loot” taken from the 
troops composing Sir Home Popham’s expedition 
was restored to the representatives of its original 
owners. 

A few years ago a British naval officer happened 
to enter a little village chapel on the banks of the 
Rio de la Plata, and observed, to his surprise, that 
some of the decorations of the altar were rather 
incongruous, being nothing less than the silver 
insignia of the office-bearers in a Masonic lodge. 
He made inquiries from the vicario, and ascer- 
tained that the “jewels” were captured from the 
British troops in 1806, and on further examina- 
tion found that they belonged to a regimental 
lodge which was attached to the 71st Foot. He 
offered to purchase them, and the village priest 
was nothing loth, as with the money he could 
obtain more suitable ornaments for the sanctuary. 

Having obtained possession of the relics, the 
purchaser shortly afterwards wrote to the colonel 

of the 7lst Highland Light Infantry, and 
| generously offered to restore them to the regiment. 
| This offer was gratefully accepted, and the long- 
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lost insignia are now in the possession of that gallant 
corps. 

I have told the story as it was told to me, and 
I may add that I have only recently ascertained 
the name of the naval officer to whose kindness 
the recovery of the jewels is owing, and consider 
that it should be mentioned. He is Admiral the 
Hon. A. F. Foley. R. Stewart Parrerson, 

Hale Crescent, Farnham. 





LIBRARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 

A short account of this library may be of 
interest to the readers of “N.&Q.,” It was deter- 
mined, almost at the last moment, by the Executive 
Council (among whom were Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen, Capt. Douglas Galton, C.B., Dr. G. Vivian 
Poore, and Mr, Ernest Hart, names well known in 
connexion with the advancement of education and 
sanitary science) to form a library and reading-room 
in connexion with the Exhibition, and a sub-com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed to carry out 
their idea. Two of the largest rooms in the Royal 
Albert Hall, overlooking the conservatory, were 
allotted, and the furnishing and decorating were 
undertaken by Messrs. Liberty & Co. 

The various exhibits coming under the “ Litera- 
ture” class of the two divisions into which the 
Exhibition had been divided were transferred to the 
library. 

In the “ Health” division, collections as nearly 
complete as possible were made of English and 
foreign sanitary acts and laws, together with the 
various text-books on those subjects. Census and 
cholera reports of all nations; guide-books to all 
English and foreign health resorts, with photo- 
graphs ; medical and other treatises on health in 
all languages; reports of all sanitary commissions 
and medical officers of health; vital statistics of all 
countries ; transactions and reports of societies ; 
and complete sets of journals relating to health, 
such as the Lancet (121 vols.), British and Foreign 
Medical Journal (67 vols.), Sanitary Record (15 
vols.) Sanitary Engineer (8 vols.), London Medical 
Record (10 vols.), &c.; works on food, dress, 
dwelling-house (including water supply and drain- 
age), ambulance (including nursing and hospitals). 

It is worthy of notice that most foreign Govern- 
ments, through the agency of the local British 
diplomatic representatives, forwarded large and 
valuable collections of works bearing on the ad- 
ministration of the sanitary and educational depart- 
ments of the countries to which they were ac- 
credited ; and to Italy belongs the credit of having 
sent the most numerous, their sanitary as well 
as their educational reports being most ample. 
The municipality of Rome, through the energetic 
efforts of their lord major, the Duke of Torlonia, 
spared no pains in sending an admirable collec- 





tion of all works relating to both divisions of the 
Exhibition published in that city, bound uniformly 
in leather and stamped with the well-known 
and ancient letters ‘‘S.P.Q.R.” Cav. Dr, P 
Santini, Medical Officer of Health, Royal Italian 
Navy, was especially sent over and requested by the 
municipality to make a report on the library, thus 
showing the great interest taken by them ip 
sanitary and educational matters. 

Although I do not propose enumerating the 
numerous sub-headings under which the works 
in the “Education” division were classified, | 
cannot fail to mention the works for the study of 
modern languagesand literature—a subject, I regret 
to say, much neglected in most of our principal 
colleges and schools. There appears to be no 
European or Oriental language that a person pos. 
sessing an ordinary amount of intelligence cannot 
teach himself without the aid of a master, 
The library, as is seen, contained works op 
every subject embraced by the Exhibition, as well 
as a large and carefully selected collection of 
useful modern reference works, and numbering 
in all above 7,000 volumes. The Catalogue, which 
I compiled, was printed in double columns of 
158 8vo. pages, the books classified and alphs- 
betically arranged under authors’ names. This 
the sub-committee thought the easiest method, as, 
owing to the circumstances under which the books 
were collected, and the necessity for having a 
catalogue issued as soon as possible, the dictionary 
plan (author and subject being given in one general 
alphabet), which it was my original intention to 
adopt, was not attempted. 

In the reading-room all the daily and weekly 
newspapers could be seen, as well as the current 
numbers of some 200 English and foreign medical, 
sanitary, literary, educational, and other journals, 

The contributors numbered over 700, which in- 
cluded the heads of the various departments of Her 
Majesty’s and foreign Governments, authors, pub- 
lishers, societies, and others, English and foreign. 

The attendance on each day of students and 
visitors was particularly large, and there can be 
no doubt that those who visited the library 
thoroughly appreciated the thoughtfulness of the 
executive council, who made this new departure 
an intellectual as well as a literary feature of 
the Exhibition. It is much to be regretted that the 
council of the Inventions Exhibition have as yet 
not seen their way to continue the excellent ex- 
ample set them by their predecessors. 

At the close of the late Exhibition the executive 
council, with the consent of the contributors, pre 
sented the “ Health” portion of the library to the 
Parkes Museum of Hygiene (an excellent insti- 
tution, much in want of funds and deserving 
every encouragement from the public, which it 
hoped it may in time obtain, together with some 
considerable share in the division of the surplus 
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funds of the late Exhibition) and the “ Education ” 
rtion to the City and Guilds of London Technical 
nstitute, Exhibition Road. 
Cart A, Tum, 
Librarian to the International Health Exhibition, 
Hon. Librarian, Inventors’ Institute, 





WOODEN PIPES. 

I do not recollect (but I am away from 
“N, & Q.”) any reference to this subject, at any 
rate during the last twenty years. Superior persons, 
who are now numerous, may think it a subject 
too serious to be lightly handled, and in order to 
conciliate them I have transcribed the following 
from the letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D. Dr. 
Smollett, writing to his friend Dr. S~ from 
Turin, on March 18, 1765, gives an account of an 
excursion thither from Nice which he had just 
achieved, “the greater part of the way lying 
over frightful mountains covered with snow.” 
During this terrible journey—to wit, on Feb. 8, 
1765—he ascended “the mountain Brovis”; and 
afterwards, on the 9th, being supported on either 
side “by two of those men called Coulants,” he 
painfully climbed the Col de Tende, whence, as 
he sadly says, “there is no prospect but of other 
rocks and mountains.” It was under these dis- 
tressing circumstances that the doctor encountered, 
“on the top of the mountain Brovis,” a Quixotic 
figure, whom he thus describes :— 

“He was very tall, meagre, and yellow, with a long 
hooked nose, and small twinkling eyes. His head was 
cased ina woollen nightcap, over which he wore a flapped 
hat; he had a si!k handkerchief about his neck, and his 
mouth was furnished with a short wooden pipe, from 
which he discharged wreathing clouds of tobacco-smoke,” 
Nevertheless, this scarecrow turned out to be “ the 
Marquis M., whom I had the honour to be ac- 
quainted with at Nice.” 

It thus appears that in 1765 marquises, at least 
of the Italian sort, did sometimes smoke pipes 
made of wood, and that an intelligent British 
traveller recorded the fact without amazement. 
And this is the earliest reference to wooden pipes 
that I have met with. ‘ More shame for you !” 
the superior persons will justly remark ; but in the 
mean time I wish not only to call attention to the 
Marquis M., but also to record the bringing in of 
wooden pipes into England. No one can deprive 
me of the honour of having helped, however 
feebly, to bring about that event—no, not even 
if they should demonstrate that wooden pipes were 
known and used here long before the year 1853 ; 
for in that year meerschaums and clays were 
the rule at both the English universities and in all 
shops throughout the land, and the art of making 
pipes of wood was either obsolete or wholly in 
futuro, But a college friend of mine, a Norfolk 
iquire, possessed a gardener who was of an in- 
Ventive turn, though he was not a Scotchman. 





This man conceived and wrought out the idea of 
making pipes of willow-wood, cutting the bowl 
out of a thick stem, and the tube out of a thinner 
one growing from the bowl, so that the whole 
pipe was in one piece. Willow-wood is too soft, 
so that the pipes did not last long; but they 
were a valuable discovery, and the young squire’s 
friends bought them eagerly at eighteenpence 
a piece. It is, however, a law of nature that no 
great invention shall be wholly permitted to one 
man only, and in a year or two after 1853 the so- 
called briar-root pipes, independently discovered, 
began to appear in England. Thirty years have 
enabled these intruders to destory short clays, ruin 
meerschaums, and even do much mischief to the 
venerable “ churchwarden”; insomuch that the 
plump head-waiter at the “Cock” has now for- 
gottten the very existence of those “ Waterloo 
chargers” which his predecessor no doubt supplied 
to Will Waterproof along with his half-pint of port, 





Epaar Por’s “Nicean Barxs,”—I have more 
than once seen it stated that students of Edgar 
Poe’s poems are at a loss to understand what is 
the allusion intended by him in the first stanza of 
his beautiful early lyric To Helen. The stanza 
runs thus :— 


** Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore 
That gently o'er a perfumed sea 
The weary way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore,” 


Just now, in re-reading Milton’s Paradise Lost, I 
observed, in bk. iv., the following lines :— 
“That Nyseian isle 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call, and Libyan Jove, 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid son 
Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea’s eye.” 


It struck me that this might furnish a clue to the 
meaning of Edgar Poe. I referred to Keightley’s 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, and on 
p. 189 I find the story of the Nyseian isle related 
thus :— 


“ Ammon, a monarch of Libya, was married to Rhea, 
a daughter of Uranos; but, meeting near the Ceraunian 
mountains a beautiful maiden named Amaltheia, he 
became enamoured of her. He made her mistress of 
the adjacent fruitful country, which, from its resembling 
a bull’s horn in form, was named the Western Horn, and 
then Amaltbeia’s Horn....... Amaltheia here bore him a 
son; whom, fearing the jealousy of Rhea, he conveyed 
to a town named Nysa, situated not far from the Horn, 
in an island formed by the river Triton...... This delicious 
isle, which was precipitous on all sides, with a single 
entrance through a narrow glen thickly shaded by trees, 
is described in a similar manner with Panchaia, and 
other happy retreats of the same nature. It therefore 
had verdant meads, abundant springs, trees of ever 
kind, flowers of all hues, and evermore resounded wit 
the melody of birds. Dionysos [i.¢., Bacchus, the afore- 
named son of Ammon and Amaltheia |, after he grew up, 
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beeame a mighty conqueror and a benefactor of man- 
kind, by whom he was finally deified.” 

If my conjecture is correct, the “‘ Nicean barks” 
of Edgar Poe ought to be “ Nyseian barks,” and 
are related to the “Nyseian isle” of Milton. 
Milton speaks of that period in the infancy of 


Bacchus when he was conveyed into the island of | 


Nysa. Poe, on the other hand, speaks of that 
period in the youth of Bacchus when he was con- 
veyed back from the island to “his own native 
shore,” Amalthea’s Horn; or perhaps to some still 
later period when, having started from Nysa, and 
effected his renowned conquests, he finally visited, 
in the same barks wherein he and his companions 
had Jeft Nysa, his natal home, Amalthea’s Horn. 
The “ perfumed sea” would refer to the fragrance 
diffused from paradisal Nysa over the sea which 
intervenes between that island and Amalthea’s 
Horn. W. M. Rossetti. 


Toe Avcrnor or “ Ansrer Farr.”—Mrs. Oli- 
phant, in her Literary History (vol. iii. p. 199), 
somewhat unduly depreciates Prof. Tennant. In 
the first place, she says that he “lived and died a 
poor schoolmaster, without ever issuing out of his 
little native sphere.” Now, while it is true that 
Tennant taught at Dunino, Lasswade, and Dollar, 
it is also true that he occupied the chair of Hebrew 
and Oriental languages at St. Andrews for four- 
teen years, performing his duties, according to his 
epitaph, “with universal approbation.” Surely 
this is a career that may fairly be called dis- 
tinguished, especially when Tennant’s many dis- 
advantages are taken into consideration. 

Secondly, as regards the stanza used in Anster 
Fair—the stanza popularly associated with 
Whistlecraft and Don Juan—Mrs. Oliphant says: 
“Where Tennant got the measure we are not 
informed. That he should have drawn it direct 
from Pulci and the Italians seems unlikely.” Pro- 
bably the poet had scholarship enough to achieve 
what seems so improbable to his critic; but at any 
rate, his own account of the origin of the stanza is 
a sufficiently clear and definite statement. He 
says :— 

“The poem is written in stanzas of octave rhyme, or 
the ottava rima of the Italians, a measure said to be 
invented by Boccaccio, and, after him, employed by 
Tasso and Ariosto, From these writers it was trans- 
ferred into English poetry by Fairfax, in his transla- 
tion of Jerusalem Delivered, but since his days has 
been by our poets, perhaps, too little cultivated. The 
stanza of Fairfax is here shut with the ‘ Alexandrine ’ 
of Spenser, that its close may be more full and sounding.” 
This extract from the original preface to Anster 
Fair is an interesting and an important contribu- 
tion to the history of English versification. 

Nor did the poem, with its striking and beau- 
tiful stanza, steal into the language in such a 
“humble and unnoticed way” as Mrs. Oliphant 
appears to suppose. Lord Woodhouselee wrote to 


the Anstruther publisher in flattering terms re. 
garding the anonymous poet who had so much 
pleased and surprised him, and Jeffrey reviewed 
the second (acknowledged) edition very favourably 
in No. 47 of the Edinburgh Review. It is singular 
that these things should have to be pointed out 
to Mrs. Oliphant, who is familiar with St. An. 
drews and the east of Fife. Tennant, it may be 
| added, was succeeded in the Hebrew chair, g 
recently as 1848, by Dr. Mitchell, the present 
venerable professor of Church History in his col. 
lege, and the Moderator-elect of the General 
Assembly. Tuomas Bayyg, 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


“Soncs or tue Prxties.”"—The following facts 
are, I think, deserving of a place in “N, & Q,” 
The original of the fairy queen in Coleridge's 
Songs of the Pixies was a Miss Boutflower, whose 
father was a literary gentleman of Exeter. In the 
preface to the poem Coleridge describes her as of 
“a stature elegantly small, and of a complexion 
colourless, yet clear.” Early in this century she 
married Thomas Davy, surgeon, of Ottery St. 
Mary, and had by him four sons and two daughters, 
Of these, Edward Davy, born in 1806, is the 
eldest. He has lately been proved to be one of 
the first inventors of practical electric telegraphy 
(see my History of Electric Telegraphy, Spon, 
London, 1884). He is still alive, and resides at 
Malmesbury, near Melbourne, Victoria. If any 
of your readers will supplement this information I 
shall be obliged. J. J. Fan. 


Teheran, Persia, 


Scuttinc Fours anp Erents.—As some in 
quirer into Victorian sports may, a hundred years 
hence, wish to know the date of the introduction 
of these boats, will you make a note that the terms 
are mine ; that the first “sculling four ”"—a narrow 
sliding-seat boat by Clasper, for four pairs of 
sculls—was put on the Thames, at my suggestion, 
by the Maurice Rowing Club (of which I have 
been president from its start) in 1883; and that 
the first “ sculling eight” was brought out by the 
London Club in January, 1885. Both the sculling 
four and eight raced against a four-oar and an 
eight-oar respectively, and won. Then the crews 
changed boats, and again the sculls beat the oar 
|The same results were obtained in the Maurice 
Club races between double-sculls and pair-oars in 
1882, thus establishing conclusively the superiority 
of sculls over oars. I hope that the University 
| and all other rowing races will soon be pulled ia 
| sculling-boats instead of oar-boats. 
| May I add the following paragraph, from a late 
| boating circular of mine, with regard to the date 
of the introduction of narrow outrigged boats !— 

“It was in the Long Vacation of 1845 that ‘Jack 
Beesley’ of John’s and I (who had already built my 





| own broad outrigger) resolved to build sculling-boats# 
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which we could just sit. We hired a shed on the bank of 
the Cam above Magdalen Bridge, just behind John’s, 
and there, with the help of a cabinet-maker, built our 
narrow boats, and astonished our fellow-undergraduates 
with "em when they came back in October, R. Newell— 
who had a match on with Clasper in the North—came 
up with his trainer, Bob Coombes, to couch, one the 
Captains, the other the University. Seeing us sculling, 
they borrowed our boats to try, and Newell, after being 
at first upset out of mine, asked me to lend him her to 
row hismatch in, ‘Never been in such a fast boat in 
my life, sir. She goes off your hands like nothing. I’m 
gure I could beat Clasper if you'd Jend her to me.’ It 
was ‘the proudest moment of my life’ up to that point, 
and I joyfully consented. But the London trade wouldn't 
have it, and got Newell to send the lines and length of 
my boat up to them. They built him a lighter boat 
even than mine; and he won his match in her; beat 
Clasper early in 1846. Thenceforward narrow boats 
prevailed on the Cambridge and London waters, and the 
rest of the world.” 
F. J. Fourwsivatt, 


Crprus.—In the accounts of an English mer- 
chant, a member of the Levant Company, is an 
entry of a shipment of goods from London to 
Cyprus direct in Feb., 1786, by the London, 
Capt. Neil, bound also to Smyrna, to which she 
had made a voyage in 1785. Hype CrarKe. 


“One Touch or Nature.”—When are we to 
get rid of the palpable misapplication of these too 
familiar words? Not, it is to be expected, by the 
proper delivery of the speech on the stage, for the 
play is not likely to be acted. If it were, it would 
take the gods’ breath away not to be allowed their 
accustomed stop at the word “‘kin.” Orif the actor 
let them have it, in deference to their feelings, he 
would be at once confronted by grammatical diffi- 
culties and surrounded by difficulties of sense. 
Popular opinion would seem to paraphrase the 
sentence to this effect : “ Only touch the feelings 
and your world is with you.” Whether the speaker 
was a “ man of sentiment” or not, he was speaking 
only as 2 man of sense when he expressed his 
opinion that “the love of novelty is common to 
all mankind ”; for that, if paraphrase be needed, is 
the true paraphrase of the sentence. The text, as 
well as I remember, runs thus :— 

‘One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin 

That we with one consent praise new-born gauds ; 
* > 7 = . 


And give to dust that is a little gilt 

More laud than gold o’er-dusted.” 
It is the love of “some new thing,” whether 
worthy of love or not, and particularly of some new 
man, that is the subject of the whole speech. 
Travelling with a library so limited as to include 
neither a Shakespeare nor an index to “ N. & Q.,” 
I cannot tell if the subject has been already 
threshed out, but the mistake evidently has not. 
Never, I should think, did it appear in form more 
perverse than the following :— 

“Inside the club, indeed, where the Prince delivered 

his speech, one had not to go further than the ‘ one touch 





of nature’ to explain the heartiness of the boys’ cheers. 
The young Prince was modesty and nervousness per- 
sonified, and the other boys sympathized with his 
nervousness and liked him for his modesty,”—J’all Mall 
Budget, Feb. 6, 1885. 

Here a remark about the universal Jove of novelty 
is taken to illustrate boys’ sympathy with boyish 
nervousness, The application of the remark deserves 
to be bound up with the “ sheaf of answers culled 
from the recent examination for the London School 
Board scholarships,” given in the same number of 
the same paper as “the best thing of the kind 
there has been for a long time.” KILLIGREW. 


taPID AND Rertentive Reapinc.—We are 
told that Macaulay skimmed through books as 
fast as most people turn over the leaves, and read 
as fast as most people skim. Whether this faculty 
of rapid reading were natural, or acquired according 
to a certain method, as in the case of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, we do not know ; but it may be interesting to 
compare with the above the words of the eniment 
theologian and preacher Tholuck, given in The Life 
of Adolphe Monod (Paris, 1885, Fischbacher). 
After a conversation with Tholuck in 1842, Monod 
says (vol. i. p. 281) :-— 

“Tl pense que cette faculté depend surtout de l'art de 
condenser rapidement, tout en lisant, les idées développées 
par l’auteur, de telle sorte qu’on en retient la substance 
et la moelle; et le meilleur moyen, selon lui, pour un 
jeune homme, de s’exercer & lire vite et bien tout ensemble, 
c'est de faire des extraits par écrit de ce qu’il lit...... Une 
autre chose qui importe pour lire vitec’est de lire avec 
une certaine liberté d’esprit ; il ne faut pas se piquer de 
ressentir toutes les idées d'un auteur, mais il faut savoir 
discerner Jes idées nouvelles et celles qui sont utiles pour 
le but particulier que nous nous proposons en le lisant,”’ 

The closing remark seems to me admirable. 

H, DELevinenr. 

Chiswick. 


Manx Forx-tore.—The columns of “ N. & Q.” 
lately recorded the death of Mr. William Harrison, 
St. John’s, Reckmount, Isle of Man. Some years 
ago this gentleman gathered and had in his pos- 
session a very interesting collection of the popular 
tales and folk-lore of the island. The collection 
was in MS., and seemed quite ready for publication, 
lacking only some introductory matter, and perhaps 
some notes on localities named. I may be per- 
mitted to repeat that the collection was very in- 
teresting. I have never heard of the publication of 
this collection, and therefore send this note with the 
view of bringing the matter under the notice of 
persons interested in the subject. I presume there 
could be no objection to any publisher or publishing 
society communicating with the late Mr. Harrison’s 
representatives. W. H. Parrtersoy. 

Belfast, 


RotnernamM Brivaet.—Visiting Rotherham the 
other day, I saw what could not but be painful to 
any one of antiquarian tastes, 


Hundreds of years 
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ago some devout Churchman (possibly Archbishop 
de Rotherham) erected a chapel on Rotherham 
Bridge. After the lapse of years the little edifice 
became a prison. Itis now, I feel ashamed to say, 
a cigar-shop! ‘The irony of fate was seldom more 
forcibly exemplified. Where once, doubtless, the 
air was fragrant with the incense from the monks’ 
censers, the smell of tobacco prevades everything ; 
and the windows that have once, perhaps, been 
brilliant with painted figures are now piled high 
with the masterpieces of Hignett, Cope, and 
Wills. Of course this ancient chapel could 
hardly be utilized for its original sacred purpose; 
but why not have it preserved as a relic of the 
past ? Corset Wyse. 
Sheffield. 


How History repeats Itsetr.—The following 
extract from one of the daily papers dated Feb. 11, 
1792, is interesting to those who remember that 
a few months ago Mr. E. Yates was sent to Hollo- 
way prison for a libel on the present Lord Lons- 
dale :— 

“Court or Kixa’s Bencn.—Mr. Mingay moved for 
a Rule,’ calling on Doctor Walcot (Peter Pindar) to show 
cause why a criminal Information should not be filed 
against him, for Libels against Lord Lonsdale, contained 
in his Poem, called a Commiserating Epistle. The 
Counsel observed, that the Court could have no objec- 
tion to this Rule, as it was for exactly the same offence as 
a few days ago, a Rule had been granted against Mr. 
Evans, the publisher. Mr. Mingay stated, that Dr. Wal- 
cot on hearing of the proceeding requested Mr. Evans to 
make affidavit that he had given him the MS. to get 
printed, and that he was the author; as he wished, 
if any prosecution was carried on, it might be against 
himself. And surely, added Mr. Mingay, the Court 
will not deny him that favour. The rule was granted, 
The prosecution against Mr. Evans ia withdrawn, Mr, 
Mingay also moved for a rule, calling upon P, Stuart to 
show cause why a criminal information should not be 
filed against him for writing a paragraph which ap- 
peared in the Oracle, saying Lord Lonsdale’s countenance 
would be a good one from which to form a likeness of the 
Devil. Mr. Bell, a proprietor of the Oracle, against 
whom a prosecution had been entered, made affidavit that 
Mr. Stuart was the author, in consequence of which 
proceedings against him are dropped. The rule was 


granted.’ 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tue Cost or ILtuuminatep Books IN THE 
Firreentua Century. — Among the valuable 
books from Osterley Park which will shortly be 
sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s, is one peculiarly in- 
teresting. It may be thus described: “ Ovide, 
La Bible des Poetes Methamorphose, traduite par 
Colard Mansion”; printed on vellum in black 
letter, ornamented with 14 magnificent large 
bordered miniatures, 643 initial letters, and 205 
small paintings, all illuminated in gold and colours; 


in connexion with this book it may be observed 
that Henry VII. signed the treaty of peace at 
Etaples on Nov. 3, 1492. The book may, there. 
fore, have been a present made by Charles VIII, 
or by Louis XII., who was a patron of literary 
men, to Henry. It is, however, more probable 
that it was given to him by Charles d’Angouléme, 
who was the father of Francis I. He bought many 
books of Verard, and as there still exists an ac. 
count of money due to Verard for books sold by 
him to the Count d’Angouléme, who died in 1496, 
an extract from it enables us to estimate the 
original cost of the above-named volume. In 
Verard’s bill the first item is T'ristan, 2 vols. in 
folio, which is charged as follows:— 
Liv. Sola, Den, 
164 sheets of vellum and printing ... 27 6 8 
7 large miniatures, at 35 solseach... 11 25 0 
171 small miniatures, at 5 sols each 215 0 
2,850 versets (manuscript marks) 
liquid gold, at 5 sola the 100 - 6B EG 
Binding in tawny velvet, stamping 


and gilding ... 6 20 0 





% 9 2 


It is very strange that, although they divided 
the livre into 20 sous, one often meets in those 
old accounts with such sums written as 11 livres 
25 sous, and 6 livres 22 sous. The total amount 
of the bill is right. 

Taking the then value of money in France at 
twenty times what it is at present, which will be 
about correct, we have the cost of Tristan about 
2,000 fr., or 80/1. But it must not be forgotten 
that whereas the large miniatures cost each 11. 15s., 
or 35 fr. of the present money, a miniature of equal 
beauty could not now be executed for less than 
200 fr., or 81. 

It may be useful to add that versets were the 
little signs which divide the verses or phrases in 
such books; and that the word enervellez meant 
little arabesques. Also, that although some of the 
miniatures in Verard’s books are painted over 
woodcuts, they vary in copies of the same work, 
so that different designs must have been used. It 
appears likewise that the cost of such printed 
books was at that time much about the same as 
that of manuscripts. Antoine Verart, or Verad, 
or Verard, died about 1513. He was “ Calligraph 
et Enlumineur de la Cour.” 

Ratpn N. James, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





folio, Paris, & Verard, 1493. The arms of 
Henry VII. of England are emblazoned in gold 


Duke or Wetuineton’s InNstTaLLaATION AT 
Oxrorp as Cuancettor.—At p. 228 of vol. it 


and colours in each of the fourteen borders ; and of the Croker Papers there is a lively description 
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] 
of the theatre at Oxford when the Duke of 


Wellington was installed as Chancellor of the 
University in June, 1834. 
brilliant scene, having been an undergraduate at 
the time; but I should be glad to know whether 
my memory fails over the recitations. Mr. Croker 
says, “Some very good verses on the Hospice of 
St. Bernard were repeated by Mr. J. Arnould,” 
which I presume was the Newdigate prize poem, 
“and that certain references to the Duke elicited 
tumultuous applause.” I fancy that an under- 
graduate of Wadham College recited some com- 
plimentary lines, and when, addressing the Duke, 
he spoke of his fame as being 
“ Wide as the space which fills yon vault of blue, 
Pure as the breeze, and as eternal too,” 
he brought the house down, for I have never wit- 
pessed anything like the applause which followed. 
“This god did shake.” The Duke’s fine bronzed 
face, with milk-white hair, twitched with emotion; 
the greeting visibly affected him. I have not seen 
the lines I have quoted for fifty years, and it was 
only the enthusiasm of the occasion which fixed 
them in my mind. I wonder whether they occurred 
in the prize poem, or in a separate address, by a 
young man who promised at that time to become 
apoet. I think his name was Graham. 
Atrrep Garry, D.D, 


“Q. Horatt Fracct Emptemara.”—I have a 
quarto book thus entitled, containing 103 quaint 
illustrations. It is dated m.pc.vu., “ Antuerpize 





ex officina Hieronymi Verdussen auctoris cere et 
cura,” and the illustrationsare stated to have been en- | 
graved “Studio Othonis Veni Batauolugdunensis.” 
Is this work known to book-lovers? A Latin MS. 
note on the frontispiece records that this copy was 
purchased by Joannes Adolphus Franck in 1727 | 
“pro pretio trium Imperialium. What was an | 
imperial, and what its value at that date ? 
Lionet D. Damen. 

[The book in question is well known, and has never 
brought a price equal to its interest and merit. The | 
designs are by Otho Vzenius, the master of Rubens, It | 
was frequently reprinted. The same plates appear in | 
“Le Thedtre Moral de la Vie Humaine, representée en.| 
plus de 100 tableaux tirés d’Horace, par Otho Vzenius, | 
expliques par de Gomberville,” &c., 1672, and again 1678, 
and a Spanish translation, Theatre Moral, &c., 1669 and | 
1672. The Spanish edition, in a fine old binding, we | 
purchased recently for 16s., the French Thédire Moral 
for 10s.] 

“Parosixg ET Métipore.”—I have an etching 
with the above title. It represents a monk carry- 
ing a dead girl away from the sea. She has appa- | 
rently been drowned. Where can I find the story | 
this illustrates ? Wa rer Hamitton. | 


64, Bromfelde Road, Clapham, 8.W, 
“Tue Sower’s Sonc.”—What is the original of 
this ? Or is it Carlyle’s own ? (see Crit. and Mise. | 
Essays, third edition, 1847, vol. ii. p. 375, No. iv. | 


I remark that The Planting of the 
Darnaway Forest, by Dr. Charles 


of Fractions). 
Acorns an 


I can recall the very | Mackay, has a curious resemblance to the former. 


Cf. the refrains :— 
“ Fall gently and still, good corn, 
Lie warm in thy earthy bed; 
And stand so yellow some morn, 
That man and beast may be fed.""—Carlyle. 
“ Winds blow gently o’er them, 
Rain fall softly down, 
Earth enwrap them warmly 
In her bosom brown,.”—Mackay, 
By-the-way, are we to have supplementary volumes 
to Carlyle’s Essays? There is very much yet to 
be garnered from Fraser, Macmillan, and other 
periodicals, C. M. J 
Athenzeum Club. 


Herarpic.—I have been shown a piece of china 
(said to be Worcester) with a coat of arms on it as 
follows: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, a bend azure; 
2 and 3, Gules, a lion rampant argent. No crest. 
A ducal coronet surmounts the shield, and it is 
surrounded by two collars, the inner one broad, 
with eight roses or, and a badge suspended also 
bearing a rose or ; the outer collar is of SS., appa- 
rently to which is suspended below the other 
badge a star of six points sable and or, with a 
centre azure, like a turquoise. A mantle, ermine 
lined, backs the whole, with the blazon of the shield 
reproduced on the outer folds. The mantling has 
a foreign look, as it is tied at the upper corners as in 
the French (imperial) arms, and the coronet has no 
cap. Iam inclined to think the arms are those 


| ofa French branch of the Howards (if such existed), 


as the second and fourth quarters are Mowbray, 
but the bend azure might be Stanley, though it 
has neither escutcheon nor the three stags’ heads 
cabossed on it. Some of your readers will, I hope, 
be able to assign them to their proper owner. 
J. Balvuie. 
E.1.U.8. Club. 


Max Mitter’s “ Devtscne Lirepe.”—I am de- 
sirous of learning who is the translator of the recent 
English edition of this work, and also what other 


versions of it have been published. 
M. A. Petty. 


Barnpatr.—Can of your readers, anticipating 
by a little Dr. Murray’s all-comprehensive labours, 


| suggest a derivation for the curious word bainbate, 


which occurs in the Table Alphabetical of R. C. 
(editions 1613 and 1617), with the definition 
“ beare or cary like a porter”? L. C. 


Wituram Jenninos, First Dean or Grov- 
CESTER.—In the lay subsidy for Sussex, 36 
Henry VIIL., the Vicar of Brighton (then Bright- 
helmstone) is stated to be Dean of Gloucester, and 
on reference to Le Neve (Fasti, i. 443) I find his 
name to have been William Jennings, and that he 
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died November 4, 1565. I should be glad of further 
information about him. He appears to have re- 
tained the vicarage of Brighton until his death (see 
Suss, Arch, Coll., xxix. 203). 

Freverick E, Sawyer, F 


5A. 
Brighton. 


Wrosyers.—Will you please allow me to ask 
through the medium of your paper the derivation 
of the word “ Wrobners,” a small village or township 
in Essex, on the banks of the river Stour? I have 
sought to find this, but without success as to the 
prefix Wrob. G. L. Jackson, 


Sin Jonny Vanunatren, Kyrt., had a lease of 
lands in Plaistow Marsh belonging to the parish 
of St. Mary, Woolnoth, London, a.p. 1774. Is 
anything known about him? 

A. W. Cornetius Haren, 


ILtuminaTeD Arms.—I should be much obliged 
if any of your readers could identify for me the 
following arms, which are illuminated in a Virgil, 
printed at Venice by Spira in 1470: Azure, two 
maces (/) in saltire argent between four fleurs-de-lis 
of the same. In another place the arms occur 
without the four fleurs-de-lis. 

Ep. Gorpon Durr. 

Wadham College, Oxon. 

Perer Garpver.—In a student’s edition of 
Herman und Dorothea, by Frederick B. Watkins, 
M.A., London, Williams & Norgate, 1875, the 
following reference occurs, Preface, p. iv: “ It 
ought to be borne in mind that this is no transla- 
tion, such as that by Peter Gardner of the dancing 


song in Faust.” Who was Peter Gardner? Did 
he translate Faust ? Dorr.e. 


Battio. Cottece, Oxrorp: its Visiror.— 
This college, with, perhaps, the exception of one, 
the oldest foundation in Oxford, has enjoyed the 
singular privilege, unknown elsewhere, either in 
Oxford or Cambridge, of electing its own visitor. 
Very recently the choice of the society fell on Mr. 
Justice Bowen, in succession to the late Bishop of 
London, Can any correspondent give a list of the 
visitors of Balliol College, with the dates of their 
accession to the office, if known? There can be 
but little doubt of the office having been filled by 
men of eminence and position. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Jounian “Pics.”—The students of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, go by the nickname of “ pigs.” 
Can any of your readers tell me the origin of this? 
I imagined until lately that the term was of modern 
origin ; but from the following extract it will appear 
that it is at least two hundred years old :— 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





for us Jonians are called abusively hoggs 


called the divel of Jesus ; and when he was made master 
here some unlucky scholars broke this jest upon him, 
that now the divel was entered into the heard of swine; 
i "—Diary of 
Abraham de la Pryme (Surtees Society, No. 54), under 
date 1690. 

Denuam Rovstz, 


Garrick AND HarpHaM.—Garrick, it is said, 
drew attention to this tobacconist and his No, 37 
snuff in one of his prologues, thereby making his 
fortune. In which prologue does this notice occur, 
and on what date was it first spoken ? 

Jd. 8, 


Puitie Bisse, Bisnor or St. Davins, 1710- 
1712.—Can any of your readers refer me to an 
example of the bishop’s episcopal seal and auto. 
graph ? I. I. Howarp, 


tous, or Cransrorp, co, SurFoLK.—Wanted, 
full pedigree of this family, with dates and in- 
formation, chiefly concerning Edward Rous, of 
Cransford, who is probably mentioned in Visita 
tion of 1561. The dates are much needed. 
ReGinavvs, 


LonGEVITY oF THE JEws.—The following is 
curious, if correct. Cuan any reader of “ N, & Q” 
give a reason for it ?— 

“ Dr. Gibbon, medical officer of health for the Hol. 
born district, in his report for the past year, states that, 
whatever may be the cause, there is no doubt but thats 
Jew’s life in London is, on the average, worth twice 
as many years as a Christian’s. The Hebrews of the 
metropolis are notoriously exempt from tubercular and 
scrofulous taint. It is very rare that one meets with 
pulmonary consumption amongst them. The medical 
officer of one of their large schools has remarked that 
their children do not die in anything like the same ratio 
as Gentile children; and in the district of Whitechapel 
the medical officer of health has reported that on the 
north side of the High Street, occupied by the Jews, the 
average death rate is 20 per 1,000, whilst on the routh 
side, occupied by English and Irish, it is 43 per 1,000. 
This report was in the Standard, Oct. 13, 1880. 
Can any of your readers say if the death rate is 
less among the Jews in a higher class of society 
than among the English or Irish of the same 
middle class? What reason can there be that 
scrofula is unknown among the Jews, when they 
intermarry generation after generation ! 


Enquirer. 
Pressyter Restirvrus.—In the De Ciw 


tate Dei, xiv. 24, St. Augustine gives some it- 
teresting instances of extraordinary power exer 
cised by the will over various mechanisms and 
functions of the body. Last of all he mentions 
the following case, which will be best told ia 
Augustine’s own words :— 

“Jam illud multo est incredibilius, quod _plerique 
fratres memoria recentissima experti sunt. Presbytet 


“Our master they say is a mighty high proud man, | fuit quidam Restitutus nomine in parcecia Calamensis 


peseus He came from Jesus College to be made master 
here, and he was so sevear there that he was commonly 


| 


ecclesiw. Quando ei placebat (rogabatur autem ut hoc 
faceret ab eis qui rem mirabilem coram scire cupiebant), 
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ad imitatas quasi Jamentantis cuiuslibet hominis voces 
ita,se auferebat a sensibus et jacebat simillimus mortuo, 
ut non solum vellicantes atque pungentes minime sen- 
tiret, sed aliquando etiam igne ureretur admoto sine ullo 
doloris sensu nisi postmodum ex vulnere; non autem 
obnitendo, sed non sentiendo non movere corpus eo pro- 
babatur, quod tamquam in defuncto nullus inveniebatur 
anbelitus ; hominum tamen voces, si clarius loquerentur, 
tamquam de longinquo se audire postea referebat,” 

I would ask, in the first place, whether this case 
of the priest Restitutus is mentioned by any 
writer besides Augustine; secondly, whether any 
similar instance of a trance superinduced at will 
has been brought forward by medical writers. 

A. L, Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Pevensey CastLe.—Can any reader of “N.& Q.” 
tell me anything concerning a set of aquatint 
prints of Pevensey Castle, size 14 in. by 11 in., 
nine in number, after drawings by S. H. Grimm? 
They appear to come out of a book. What book ? 
Those 1 have seen were not for sale. I should be 
glad to hear of a set that is, F. W. B. 

Eastbourne, 


University Lists. — How can one ascertain 
the names of Oxford and Cambridge students of 
past days ? I am aware there are lists of the honour 
men published. M. Gixcurist. 

Burnham, Bucks. 


Guost Story.—A visitor had left his friend 
and returned the shortest way through an orchard, 
where he encountered a spectre which startled him. 
Where is this to be found? H. T. Ertacomse. 


“Eat” anv “Swa.iow.” — These words, in 
the sense of consuming or devouring otherwise 
than in taking food, have been met with by me in 
the following instances, and I should be interested 
to know if others have been noted :— 

“The presumptuous Quaker that eat all Joseph Bore- 
man, taylor, was buried the flirst day of July, 1676."— 
Parish Registers of St. Oswald's, Chester. 

“Owen Hughes of Beaumaris, known in his time and 
after by the appelation of ‘Owen Hughes yr Arian 
Mawr’ (of the much money), he being a keen Attorney 
and having by him always ready money, he swallowed 
most of the young gentry in the country by supplying 
them with money for their extravagance.” — From a 
Welsh scrap-book, entitled “Grul y Gweddillion, Mms.” 
(1811), lent me by a Bangor antiquary. 

Ishould also be much obliged by any further 
explanation of the first of these extracts, which 
- puzzles me. Ernest A, EsBLewuire, 

31, Well Street, Hackney, 

Trapg Scuoots.—Can you inform me what is 
meant by a trade school? I think there is one 
known as the Colston Charity, Bristol. Do they 
teach trades, or ordinary elementary education ? 


A. &. &@. 
Lay Dean.—Mr. Samuel Edwards, of Cotham 
Lodge, Bristol, one of the partners in the Bristol 


Old Bank, High Sheriff of the county of Gloucester 

1795, who died in 1815, was lay dean of Westbury- 

on-Trym. What is, or was, the office of a lay dean? 
Hupert Bower. 


> 
Brighton. 


Money Famity.— Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” give me information regarding the 
origin of the name of this family, the arms borne 
by them, and where pedigrees, if any, are to be 
found ? Cuas. Herbert Cooper. 

Skisdon House, Richmond, 8,W. 


Heratpic.—I should be glad of any information 
with regard to the following shield, which is in 
Aslacton Church, Norfolk. Quarterly of six: 1, 
Sable, a lion rampant argent; 2, Sable, three 
spear-heads argent ; 3, Sable, a chevron between 
three fleurs-de-lis argent; 4, Gules, three chevronels 
argent ; 5, Argent, a lion rampant sable, langued 
gules ; 6, Or, a chevron and in the dexter chief a 
mullet sable. It is painted on oak, and was origin- 
ally at the foot of one of the principals on the nave 
roof, others are in their proper places still. I may 
mention that the first coat appears also on other 
shields impaled with the arms of Fleetwood, 
Steward, and Gibson ; whilst yet one other shield 





seems to commemorate a marriage mentioned by 

Papworth of a granddaughter of General Henry 

Ireton to Mr. Carter, a wealthy merchant at Yar- 

mouth, E. Farrer. 
Digs, 


AvuTuHors oF QuoraTions WANTED.— 
“Tenet, lustrat, agit, Proserpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, suprema, feras, sceptro, fulgore, sagitta.” 
de Se 


Replies. 


GENEALOGICAL. 
(6% §. xi. 27, 156.) 

I sincerely thank those gentlemen who have taken 
the trouble to answer my query, with the result of 
removing the difficulty which presented itself to my 
mind. I am now able to see my way out of the wood 
pretty clearly. The difficulty mainly arose from 
overlooking the fact of a cross match between the 
De Clare and De Burgh families. It appears that 
Gilbert De Clare, last of his name, married Maud, 
daughter of Richard, Earl of Ulster, and that her 
brother John de Burgh married Elizabeth, sister 
of the said Gilbert. The pedigrees given by Mr. 
RepstTonE as well as by H.S. W. make this very 
clear. I have not had the opportunity of seeing 
the paper by Rev. Thos. Parkinson referred to by 
Arua, and do not apprehend that it would 
afford any different information. The sequence 
of three Elizabeths in the pedigree is curious, but 
it is quite plain that Elizabeth de Burgh had issue 
by her first husband John, a son William, Earl of 
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Ulster, who by another Elizabeth, whose surname 
remain a blank, had issue the third Elizabeth, their 


sole and only daughter, who carried the family | 


estates by marriage to Lionel, Duke of Clarence. 
Iam sure Mr. Repstone will pardon me if I 
call to his notice one point in his reply which 
requires correction. I know very well from ex- 
perience how easily a slip of the pen occurs in 
treating of these matters. It was not Gilbert de 
Clare, gui ob. 1314, but his father, who was the 
“‘redde Yerle” (Leland); therefore that Collins 
was right in calling the three rich ladies Eleanor, 
Margaret, and Elizabeth his daughters. I was 
led to make this inquiry in tracing the descent 
of the manor of Cranborne, which belonged to the 
honour of Gloucester, and this particular point 
was not so intelligible before I received this ex- 
planation. I may add that Elizabeth de Burgh’s 
third husband, Roger Damory, occupies a promi- 
nent place in the local history of Dorset at this 
period. T. W. W. Saar. 


Cranborne. 


This difficulty has a very simple solution, as the 
following table will show. Maud, Countess of 
Gloucester, was the sister, not daughter, of John 
de Burgh. 

Richard de Burgh, second==Margaret de 
Earl of Ulster, Lanvile. 


| 
Maud, mar. Gilbert, 
Ear! of Gloucester, 


| 
John, d= 
1313. 


lizabeth, sister and 
coh. of Gilbert, Earl 
of Gloucester. 


| 
William, third Earl of Ulster, 
murdered June 6, 1: 
twenty. 


Maud, daughter of 
333, aged | Henry, Earl of 
L ancaster, 


Elizabeth, only child = heir, born July 6, 1332; 
married 1342, Lionel, Duke of Clarence; died at 
Dublin about December 10, 1363. 

The fourth husband of Elizabeth de Clare ; the 
first wife, Elizabeth, of William, Earl of Ulster; 
and the first husband of Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Clarence, are completely apocryphal persons. 
Roger Damory was the third husband of Elizabeth 
de Clare, youngest sister and coheir of Gilbert, 
Earl of Gloucester. “Theobald de V.” should be 
Theobald de Verdun. Ralph de Ufford was the 
second husband of Maud of Lancaster, Countess 
of Ulster, and foundress of Rockhall Chantry, an 
offshoot from Campsey Priory, which was a much 
older foundation. HERMENTRUDE, 


I notice under this heading a note that a chantry 
of five secular priests was founded by Maude de 
Lancaster, &c., “to pray and sing mass for the 
souls of William de Burgh and Ralph de Ufford 
and their wives.” If your correspondent had 


examined Patent Roll 38 Edw. III., p. 1, m. 44, he 
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would have found that on October 16, 21 Ed. 
ward III. (1347), the king by his letters patent 
granted licence to the said Countess (of Ulster) to 
found a chantry, &c., for the health of the souls of 
William de Burgo, formerly Earl of Ulster, the 
first, and Ralph de Ufford, the second of her 
husbands, the body of which Ralph lies buried in 
the same chapel (of the Annunciation of the Glorious 
Virgin, within the church of the monastery or 
priory of nuns of Campesse); and also of Elizabeth 
de Burgo and Matilda de Ufford, daughters of the 
same countess and of the said Earl of Ulster and 
Ralph; andalso for the prosperous estate of the same 
countess and of John de Ufford and Thomas de 
Hereford, knights, then living, during their lives 
and for their souls after their deaths, &c. The above 
rather upsets the pedigree given, particularly as to 
dates. William de Burgh, Maude’s first husband, 
I thought was murdered at Carrickfergus, a.p.1333, 
aged twenty, leaving one daughter, Elizabeth, who 
in 1352 married Lionel of Antwerp, Xc. ; and 
John de Burgh died in 1313, before his father, 
and consequently never was Earl of Ulster. 
D. G. C. E 

T. W. W.S. will find a pedigree of the alliances 
of Giffard, De Burgh, De Clare, Mortimer, and 
Stafford, with genealogical notes, in Hailstone’s 
History of Bottisham, published by the Can- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, 1873 ; it agrees with 
that supplied by H.S. W. I think the mistake 
noted by Mr. Repsrone is his own. He ha 
given the surname of “the Red” to Gilbert Clare, 
slain at Bannockburn, while it should have been 
given to his father, whose three daughters— 
Eleanor, Margaret, and Elizabeth — were c- 
heiresses of their brother, as Collins in his Baron- 
age, 1711, shows. Besides, Elizabeth de Clare 
died 1360, whereas Gilbert the Red, an old mas, 
died some sixty-five years before. 

Cuartes L, Bett. 

Barrie or SerincapataM (6% §, xi. 208, 258), 
—One of Sir Robert Ker Porter’s great pictures ot 
panoramas represented the storming of this Indian 
stronghold. The painting, which is described a 
having occupied 2,550 square feet of canvas, wa 
exhibited “from nine o’clock till dusk, in a new 
building erected for that purpose,” at Belfast 
some time about the beginning of the present cen 
tury. A printed description of, and roughly e- 
graved outline key to, this great picture is n0¥ 
before me; the imprint of a Belfast printer § 
upon the broadsheet. Probably Porter or his t 
presentative brought the wood-block round th 





country with him, and then got local printers ® 
| print his bills, key, &c. It would appear thi 
| there were portraits of upwards of forty of ot 
| ofticers or other distinguished persons. The list i 
ithe key commences with “No. 1. Capt. Lardy 
| Regiment de Meuron, wounded,” and ends wit 
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“No, 46. Major Agnew, Company’s service.” The | buted to its pages by the undersigned. The arms 


following “‘ descriptive sketch” is attached, pro-| of Vasco da Gama were given so recently as a 


bably written by Porter himself :— 

“The center [sic] object is General Baird surrounded 
by his Staff, and calling his men to follow Serjeant 
Graham on the Forlorn hope, who having obtained 
the colours from the Ensign, planted them on the 
breach, and as he gave the third kuzza of victory, 
an Indian with a pistol shot him through the heart. At 
the foot of the bastion a party of Tippoo’s soldiers, who 
are repulsed by the Grenadiers of the 74th. Lieut. 
Prendergast appears mortally wounded, and Lieut, Shaw 
lies among the slain, A little to the right is Capt. 
McLeod, who at the onset was wounded through the 
lungs, being led off by a serjeant of the Meuron regi- 
ment. On the bastion to the right stands Col. Sher- 
brook animating his men to the assault. Crossing a 
branch of the Cavery is the remainder of the 73rd, and 
behind them the brave Col. Dunlop borne off wounded 
between two grenadiers. In front of the Mortar battery 
is Major Allan, with Col, Dallas and Major Bateson ; 
near them stands Col. Gent of the engineers giving 
directions for the removal of a wounded artillery man, 
In the distance is a view of General Harris and the 
British camp. To the left of the grand breach lies 
Capt, Owen of the 77th, supported as he is dying on one 
of the Tyger guns taken from the enemy ; he is upheld 
byan artillery man, who points to the Indians from whom 
he received his death, while the grenadiers at the point 
of the bayonet are pressing to avenge it. On the ram- 
parts stands Tippoo himself, directly above the gateway 
under which he fell. A French officer a little further off 
ispointing to the scene on the centre bastion ; and on the 
bridge is the desperate encounter between the Com- 
pore troops and Hyder Alley’s grenadiers; Lieut. 

ylor of the 73rd, who led a party of the Sepoys, is 

wounded and struggling with his enemy, as he is falling 
into the water, In the rear of the artillery men are the 
native troops, pressing forward to the action, headed by 
Lieut.-Col. Mignan, and flanked by the gallant Brigade- 
Major Pasley.” 
_ At the foot of the key it is stated that “ It is 
intended to publish by subscription three large 
prints from the above painting, proposals for 
which may be had at the place of exhibition, 
where subscriptions are also received.” I should 
like to know if these were published, and by whom 
they were engraved. I observe in a biographical 
notice of Sir Robert Ker Porter that this painting, 
which was 120 feet long, perished by fire in Lon- 
don, but that the original sketches for it were 
lately in existence. W. H. Parrerson, 

Belfast. 


The London Gazette Extraordinary for Septem- 
ber 14, 1799, gives some account of this battle, 
and a longer one will be found in Narrative Sketches 
of the Conquest of Mysore (third edition, 1801). 
In this book reference is made to Uol. Beatson’s 
View of the War with Tippoo Sultaun, which may 
Possibly contain that which M.A.Oxon. is seeking 
or. G. F. R. B. 


Heratpic: Arms or Cotumsus, &c. (6 §. 
xi, 209).—If W. M. M. will consult the General 
Indexes of “N. & Q.” he will find that much of 

information he desires has been already contri- 


year or two ago, 





For the arms of Columbus see 
5% §. ii. 152 (not iii, 151, as the General Index 
has it). The arms of Cortez are recorded on the 
last page of vol. xii. Second Series. The arms of 
Albuquerque are those of La Cueva: Pierced in 
mantle arrondi, 1 and 2, Or, a pale gu.; 3 (in base), 
Vert, a dragon or; the whole within a bordure gu., 
charged alternately with saltires couped or and 
with escutcheons of Mendoga (Per saltire vert and 
or, in chief and base a bend of the second, thereon 
a bendlet gu., in flanks the motto “Ave Maria, 
gratia plena,” azure, arranged in orle), Cabeza di 
Vaca bore Az., a cow’s head couped at the neck 
arg. Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


Wittram Jonnson (6% S, xi. 89, 236). — If 
Me. Frazer is satisfied with Mr. Cotpy’s iden- 
tification and cares for William Johnson’s descend- 
ants, I can give them to him if he will tell me his 
address. Perhaps they will interest nobody else, 
so I will not send them to “N. & Q.” without 
editorial commands. 

CO. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Bistiocrapny or ‘‘Epwin Droop” (6" §. 
xi. 89, 194).—“ The Mystery of Edwin Drood: 
Suggestions for a Conclusion,” Cornhill Magazine, 
vol. ii. pp. 308 to 317, 1884. ww. G W@. 


See Scribner’s Magazine of February, 1884, for 
an interesting paper respecting Edwin Drood, 
“ How Edwin Drood was Illustrated.” 

A. C. B. 


“TopoGRAPHIA INFERNALIS”: HECKLEBIRNIE 
(6 §, x. 127, 219, 318, 524; xi. 154).—To the 
passage cited by your correspondent at the last re- 
ference may be added the following, from Hak- 
luyt’s Navigations, Voyages, &c., vol. i. p. 219 
(E. and G, Goldsmid’s reprint, 1885):— 

‘* But before I proceede any further I thinke it not 
amisse to tell a merie tale, which was the originall and 
ground of this hellish opinion: namely, that a ship of 
certaine strangers departing from Island, vnder full saile, 
a most swift pace, going directly on her course, met 
with another ship sailing against wind and weather, and 
the force of the tempest as swiftly as themselues, who 
hailing them of whence they were, ansuere was given 
by their gouernour, De Bischop van Bremen: being 
the second time asked whether they were bounde he 
answered, Thom Heckelfeld tho, Thom Heckelfeld tho.” 
This passage, of course, refers to Hecla, of which 
Frisius says “is locus est carcer sordidarum ani- 
maruam.” F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Wituram Govcr’s “ Waore-Armor oF Gop,” 
1616: “ Wirn a wet FinceR” (6% §, xi. 222), 
—This expression is not at all uncommon in Eliza- 
bethan writers, and means without any difficulty, 
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easily. The earliest instances of its use with 
which I am acquainted are the following :— 

“* Nay (quoth he), with a wet finger ye can set 

As much as may easily all this matter ease, 
And this debate also pleasantly appease.” 
The Proverbs of John Heywood, 1546 ; 
reprint 1874, p. 161. 
The editor says the expression is supposed to be 
derived “ from the habit of tracing a lady’s name 
on the table with spilt wine to serve the purposes 
of gallantry and intrigue.” He quotes :— 
“ Verba leges digitis, verba notata mero,” 
Ovid, A mor., i, 4, 20, 
And Tibullus, lib. i, el. 6:— 
* Neu te decipiat nutu, digitoque liquorem 
Ne trahat, et mensz ducat in orbe notas,” 

The phrase occurs in Nicolas Udall’s preface to 
his translation of The Apophthegmes of Erasmus, 
1542:— 

“And to the entente that nothing should lacke, 
whiche to the ease and commoditee of the unlearned 
reader might seme necessarie, there is added also a large 
and plaine table, in order of the A. B. C., whereby to the 
name of any persone, or to any good matter in the booke 
conteined, readie waie and recourse maie with a weute 
finger easily be found out.” —Pp, vi, vii, reprint by Robert 
Roberts, 1577. 

Mr. Roberts gives an explanation of the phrase 
similar to that given in Nares’s Dictionary. Nares 
writes ;— 

**It seems not very improbable that it alluded to the 
vulgar and very inelegant custom of wetting the finger to 
turn over a book with more ease.” 

In corroboration of this view Nares quotes:— 

“T hate brawls with my heart, and can turn ovra 
volume of wrongs with a wet jinger.’—G. Harvey's 
Pierce's Supererog., p. 21, repr. 

The editor of Heywood’s Proverbs says that this 
expression “‘ does not seem to have descended to 
the later writers.” This is not quite correct. 
Foote uses it in The Knights, 1754, p. 15, where 
Sir Gregory Gazette says : “ Good now, good now, 
if Dame Winifred was here she’d make ’em all 
out with a wet Finger ; but they are above me.” 

F. C. Birkpeck Terry, 

Card iff. 

A. S., who comments on this expression (p. 223) 
and gives two or three old examples, seems to have 
overlooked a modern use of it in so well-known 
a book as Guy Mannering. It is put into the 
mouth of Mr. Pleydell, who, when asked by Col. 
Mannering how he bad got through with his law 
business, replies, “ With a wet finger,” the re- 
mainder of the sentence implying that he meant 
‘without any difficulty.” I have not the 
** Waverley Novels” by me at this moment to 
give chapter and verse, but I knew my Guy 
Mannering too well in earlier days to have any 
doubt as to the fact. The insertion of the phrase 
by Scott, as a colloquialism, in the mouth of an 
educated man, seems to indicate that it may still 





have been in use in his day. There surely can be 
little doubt as to the originating idea of the ex. 
pression ; it refers to what you can fish up out of 
the water with no more danger or inconvenience 


than a wet finger. H. H. 8. 


“With a wet finger” I take to mean “ with no 
more trouble than is caused by wetting the finger,” 
it being usual to wet the finger or fingers before 
using the hand in certain ways. For instance, a 
boy does so before climbing a tree, and others 
before turning over the leaves of a book. This 
meaning will suit the passages cited, also that in 
Nares, s.v. “ Finger.” In the passage “I can finde 
one with a wet finger that is starke blind” the 
words “ with a wet finger” belong to Te 


” 


to “ one, - % 3 


To the query put in the note on William 
Gouge’s Whole-Armor of God, I would answer 
that the phrase means readily, easily, the expres- 
sion being taken from turning over the leaf ofa 
book, &c., with a finger wetted with saliva—a com- 
mon practice. Br. Nicuotsox, 


Maips or Honour (6 §. xi. 149, 252, 275)— 
I find that Carey Fraser, daughter of Sir Alex. 
Fraser of Durris, M.P. for Kincardineshire, was 
maid of honour to Queen Katherine, wife of King 
Charles II. She married the celebrated Earl of 
Peterborough. And Katherine Fraser, Sir Alex- 
ander’s second daughter, was also maid of honour 
to the same queen. She married Charles Scar 
borough, one of the Clerks of the Green Cloth to 
the Queen, and formerly Envoy Extraordinary to 
the King of Portugal. As these two ladies were 
not granddaughters of a baron, it it clear that 
in King Charles’s time there was no rule that 
maids of honour should hold that rank. It may 
be of interest to mention that Lady Fraser, the 
mother of these two ladies, was daughter of Sir 
Edmund Carey, son of the Earl of Monmouth by 
Dame Philippa, his wife, daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, Secretary of State in England. 

Wma. N, Fraser 

Edinburgh. 

The lady named by G. A. as not being the 
daughter nor granddaughter of a peer, is the grand- 
daughter of Richard, second Earl of Mount-Edg- 
cumbe. Witiiam Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Remarks on tHe Encuisu Lerrers V asp 
F (6" §, xi. 281).—It may be interesting to note 
another word, similar to that mentioned by Pxor. 
Sxeat, where the u isa v and the visa &. In 
the Sarum Missal of 1519 the motto for September 
in the calendar is “ September conterit vuas.” 


Lay Bisnor (6S, xi. 308).—In the early days 


of the Church, when bishops became disabled by 
old age they engaged for themselves, at their ow! 
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charge, coadjutors, to whom appertained the care 
of the revenue of the see and the discharge of its 
temporal duties. It was not necessary for them 
to be in holy orders, and hence they were called 
lay bishops. Again, when the aged prelates re- 
quired sprritual aid, they consecrated chorepiscopi, 
who took the oversight of the country clergy. 
Joun CuurcHity Sikes. 
21, Endwell Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


Hopyett Famiry (6" §. xi. 288, 320).—The 
Hodnetts were settled, after the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, at Ard-Neimhidh, or Great Island, in 
Cork Harbour. They built thereon the Castle of 
Belvelly, and also, near Clonakilty, the Castle of 
Courtmacsherry. In 1329 the Barrys ousted the 
Hodnetts, led by “Lord Philip Hodnett,” from 
Great Island, and named it Barrymore Island. 
The Hodnetts adopted the name of MacSherry. 
Dr. Caulfield, of Cork, might probably give more 
information respecting the family. 

J. Sranpisu Haty. 

Temple. 


French Reciments oF THE Line aT WaTeER- 
wo (6" §. xi, 240).—I received a copy of L’In- 
termédiaire, but have unfortunately mislaid it. I 
have before me A Voice from Waterloo, third 
edition, 1849, which gives most of the required in- 
formation. If M, Jutes Ricuarp has not the 
book, and sends his address, I will copy it. 

J. 


‘Sin Atten Cuampré (6 §, xi, 247). — Bar- 
rister-at-Law of Gray’s Inn (Annual Register) ; 
Recorder of Lancaster, 1796-99 (Annual Re- 
guter); a Junior Baron of Exchequer, July 2, 
1799 (Haydn’s Book of Dignities) ; a Puisne Jus- 
tice of Common Pleas, June 13, 1800-December, 
1815 (Haydn) ; a Knight Bachelor, 1800 (Towns- 
end’s Calendar of Knights); died at Harrogate, in 
his eighty-fourth year, Sept. 20, 1823 (Annual 
Register) 

There is an engraving of this justice in posses- 
sion of Mrs, Chambré, 31, Westbourne Street, 
Eaton Square, which she would show to any one 
interested ; where the portrait is is uncertain—pos- 
tibly the present head of the family has it, Alan 
Chambré, Esq., Camera Lodge, South Norwood. 
My informant, Mrs. Eliot (née Chambré), Foleshill 
‘icarage, Coventry, adds that she will give any 
information about the family if the desirers thereof 
vill write plain and business-like questions. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 

Raruinc Disticu (6% S. xi. 224),—Perhaps it 
may be worth noticing that there is an interesting 
tecount of Tamworth and of the crypt under its 
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209, Piceadilly, 1846, This engraving is very 
useful, as preserving a relic of the past, for the 
contents of the crypt at Tamworth, like those of 
the more celebrated bone-house at Ripon, seem to 
have been dispersed or reburied. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, the series of papers of which 
this forms one appeared originally in the Pictorial 
Times, but perhaps in not so enlarged a form. 
Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Oxsscure Worps anv Parasss (6 §. xi. 307). 
—It is rather tantalizing to read at the foot of the 
long list sent by Tynz that “ answers may be sent 
direct.” Surely the explanations of such very 
obscure and in many cases very curious phrases as 
those which are given must be of general interest ; 
and I would suggest that, after having excited our 
curiosity by the queries, it is only fair that we 
should have it set at rest by the answers, which 
cannot fail to be interesting ; and I think most 
readers will agree with me that they should pass 
through the columns of “N. & Q.” These ques- 
tions are very different from the “family matters 
of only private interest” which are alluded to in 
the editorial note which heads this portion of 
“nN. &Q” ROBERT HOLLAND. 

Frodsham, Cheshire. 

[ We insert with pleasure Mr. Honianp’s protest. Our 
sole reason for stating that replies may be sent direct— 
not must be go sent—is that, as a very large number of 
replies might be anticipated, and very much matter of 
highest value is now getting hopelessly in arrear, we 
hesitate about incurring so extensive responsibilities as 
are involved in submitting at one time to discussion 
twenty-four separate phrases. } 

Ricnarp A. Davenport (6™ §S, xi. 248).—Mr. 
Richard Alfred Davenport is, or was, a very volu- 
minous writer, if he is to be credited with all the 
books put under his name in the British Museum 
Catalogue. He appears to have compiled a dic- 
tionary of biography ; written various volumes of 
“The Family Library”; revised and enlarged En- 
field’s Speaker, Mitford’s Greece, Pilkington’s Dic- 
tionary of Painters, and Walker’s Pronowncing 











church in Wanderings of a Pen and Pencil, 
Pp. 72-82, by F. P. Palmer, illustrated with 
woodcuts by Alfred Crowquill (Forester), How, 


Dictionary; composed epigrams and a poem 
called The Dying Druid; and edited New Elegant 
Extracts. The dates of the publications attributed 
to this writer extend from 1824 to 1883. 
G. F. R. B. 

He was born 1777, and died 1852. There is an 
obituary notice of “this ingenious littérateur,” in 
the Illustrated London News, February 7, 1852, 
which gives details of his literary, but not of his 
personal life. See also Didot’s Nouvelle Biographie 
Universelle. Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 

Tue Irish Bar: Cuter Baron Merce (68. 
xi, 268).—Peter Metge was in 1784 appointed an 
additional Baron of the Exchequer under the pro- 
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visions of an Act passed in the twenty-fourth year 
of George III. He resigned in 1801, and was 
succeeded by William Cusack Smith, Solicitor- 
General. He was never Chief Baron. See Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities and Thom’s Official Directory. 
G. F. R. B. 
Peter Metge never became, as your correspondent 
assumes, Chief Baron. He succeeded James Fitz- 
gerald as Second Serjeant July 25, 1782. His 
patent as Baron of the Exchequer bears date 
January 12, 1784, and his appointment is during 
“good behaviour.” I remember seeing it stated 
in Sir Joseph Barrington’s Rise and Fall of the 
Irish Nation that Baron Metge, during the stormy 
period of 1798, sat on the bench with side arms. 
W. J. FirzParrick, F.S.A. 


Scour (6 §. vi. 188, 232, 255, 377, 437; xi. 
295).—It is a deplorable plan to introduce fresh 
questions under a heading with which they have no 
connexion. Certainly there is said to be an O. Swed. 
skur, fire, still in use as skurr in Swedish dialects. 
But it has no more connexion with scowring than 
has the Swed. skur, ashower. I refer your readers 
to the Swedish Dialect Dictionary by Rietz, who 
takes care to keep all the forms quite distinct. 
There is no evidence whatever that skur is Indo- 
Germanic, and it is remarkable that Rietz thinks 
it a very dubious word even in Swedish ; for he 
says that he has never met with it, and that it is 
entirely unauthorized. The Scandinavian word for 
Jive is not skur, but a word of which the primitive 
Teutonic form was alida, a word perfectly familiar 
to every student of Scandinavian under its varying 
forms, viz., Icel. eldr, Swed. eld, Dan. ild. It 
would not be surprising if the pretended O. Swed. 
skur (which Ihre, in his O, Swed. Dictionary, quite 
ignores) was merely invented to account for the 
O. Swed. skurstain (which he omits also). The 
latter is merely the German schornstein, Du. schoor- 
steen, the etymology of which is not clearly ascer- 
tained. Weigand and Kluge cannot make much 
of it, and do not care to quote so unsatisfactory a 
word as skur, Water W. Sxkeat. 


Lists oF Incumbents WanTep (6" §, xi. 188, 
257).— Your correspondent can complete his lists of 
Canterbury vicars from the Archbishops’ Registers 
at Lambeth Palace Library, or more readily from 
Ducarel’s epitome of the registers, one set of which 
is kept at Lambeth and another in the British 
Museum Library (Add. MSS., 6060 to 6120). The 
Indexes of Institutions and Compositions for First- 
fruits inthe Public Record Office may supply some 
gaps, whilst Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy and 
Calamy’s Nonconformist Memorial should also be 
consulted, Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


A Dyine Cnitp MADE To HOLD A LicHTED 
Canpte (6" §, xi. 207).—I can give instances to 


prove that this was a very ancient custom. One 
occurs in various editions of The Ship of Fools, 
See f. 36 of the Basle edition, 1507, where , 
woman is represented placing a candle in the hands 
of a dying man who lies naked in bed, with the 
doctor and friends around. Another is to be 
found in Diirer’s Life of the Virgin. In the plate 
representing her death she holds a candle in her 
hand, while a priest sprinkles her with holy water, 
The date of this cutis 1510, The following extract 
from Latimer’s Sermons may throw some light on 
the subject :— 


“TI was once called to one of my kinsfolke: it was 
at that tyme when I had taken degree at Cambridge, 
and was made maister of Art: I was called (I sy 
to one of my kinsfolke, whiche was very sicke, & dyed 
immediately after my comming. Now there was an 
olde cousin of mine, which after the man was dead, 
gaue me a waxe candle in my hand, and commaundedm 
to make certayne crosses ouer him that was dead: for 
she thought y* deuill should runne away by and by. 
Now I took the candell, but I coulde not crosse him as she 
would kaue me to doe, for | had neuer seene itafore. No 
she perceiuing that I could not doe it: with a great anger 
tooke the candle out of my hand, saying it is pittye that 
thy father spédeth so much monye vpon thee: and 
she tooke the candel, and crossed and blessed him, » 
that he was sure enough. No doubt she thought that 
the deuill could haue no power agaynst him,”—Latimer’s 
Sermons, 1578, f, 198. 

“The Necromancers affirme, that the spirit of anie 
man may be called vp, or recalled (as they terme it) before 
one yeare be past after their departure from the bodie. 
Which C, Agrippa in his booke De occulta philosophis 
saith, may be done by certeine naturall forces ani 
bonds. And therefore corpses in times past were a 
companied and watched with lights, sprinkled with 
holie water, perfumed with incense, and purged with 
praier all the while they were aboue ground, otherwie 
the serpent (as the Maisters of the Hebrues saie) woull 
deuoure them, as the food appointed to him by Gol: 
(Gen. 3), alledging also this place ; We shall not al 
sleepe, but we shall be changed, bicause manie shal 
remaine for perpetuall meate to the serpent : wherevpm 
riseth the contention betweene him and Michaell, co 
cerning the bodie of Moses,”—R. Scot’s Discowere 
Witcheraft, 1584, p. 141, 

ee RR 


Moyt be Préré (6" S, xi. 168, 232).—Peter de 
Oudegherst, the historian of Flanders, being muct 
disturbed at the evils arising from usury amon 
the poor, endeavoured to provide a remedy by the 
establishment of monts-de-piété or caisses publigua 
in the Netherlands. Being at Madrid in 1570, 
communicated his plan to Philip II. and spoke 
with several of the ministers, His views we 
approved, but he was recommended to bring ti 
matter before his own countrymen. This be dit 
but local jealousies prevented the scheme fre 
being carried out. He afterwards made & 
acquaintance of Don Louis Valle de la (ers 
who had been sent from Spain as an envoy to 
Duke of Parma, and pressed him to bring 5 
views again before the king. On his retam 





Spain, de la Cerda, who was a member of 
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council, brought the matter forward, urging that 
Ondegherst should be summoned to Madrid. He 
came, and found that “ some ministers of considera- 
tion” had been appointed to look into the question. 
Dela Cerda supported the proposal warmly, and 
the two friends worked hard together to give 
it practical shape. After six months of talking, 
Oudegherst died, at an advanced age, in 1591, 
“leaving me,” says de la Cerda, “ sad, discouraged, 
and deprived of the necessary talents for the estab- 
lishment of so important a project.” The par- 
ticulars are given in the preface to Oudegherst’s 
Annales de Flandre, 2 vols., Gand, 1789, by Prof. 
lesbroussart, and are interesting as fixing the date 
of the historian’s death, which is generally supposed 
to have occurred in 1571. J. H. Wy ig. 
Rochdale, 


Monte has another analogous use in Italy. In 
many places there exists a Monte di Grano, the 
object of which is to make loans of seed-corn. 

R. H. Busx. 


Vicak or Bray (6" §,. xi. 167, 255)—In 
Thomas Gordon’s Apology for Alberoni, 1719 
(reprinted in Cordial for Low-Spirits, 130), he 
gives an account of a clergymar of his acquaintance 
who, though not so called, acted as did the Vicar 
of Bray. The passage is too long to copy, but it 
relates to a doctor who for many years held a small 
benefice “ near the Bath,” which he still held when 
Gordon wrote, and a “ Deanry” as well. At “ the 
beginning of the late rebellion he no sooner heard 
that the Highlanders were risen ” than he threw off 
bis Hanoverian loyalty, “told his people in a dole- 
fal discourse at parting ” that he “could not pray 
fora prince who had no right,” and pretended to 
quit his parish, but cautiously put a curate in 
charge. In a few weeks’ time “ the defeats of Mar 
aod Forster” convinced him of His Majesty’s right. 
“He took the oaths and kept his parish, and prays 
tow for the Government with the same sincerity 
a3 ever,” W. C. B. 


RiverspaLe Peerace (6% §, x. 190, 335 ; xi- 
157).—I thank Mr. Sackvitte ; but he appears 
tot to have noticed that the information furnished 
by him proves clearly that the first lord was not a 
Tonson. The letters he quotes show that Col. W. 
Tonson (the first peer) was in 1776 M.P. for Tuam. 
No person of the name was so elected previous to 
that time, but a William Hull was returned in 1768 
(liber Munerum). I have now no doubt Debrett 
8 wrong, and the account in Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage correct. The question remains still, If 
the first lord was originally William Hull, what 
vas his parentage ? L, 


Frarry (6% §, xi, 205).—The school dining- 
tom, from old association, borrowed from an older 
tom, is called “the refectory,” but almost all ser- 
Yauts call it “the refractory,” and a charwoman 


who has scrubbed it for many years never has been 

heard to call it anything but “the reflectory.” 

Such instances are illustrations as good as any 

book words, O. W. Tancock, 
Norwich. 


I imagine that the revived currency of this word 
has been greatly helped on by frater. Mr. Ed- 
mund Sharpe wrongly applied the term to the 
common-house or day-room of the monks, and I 
must own I used to think that apartment was so 
called because the brethren spent so much time 
there. “ Arthur Sketchley” has got hold of this 
“intrusive r,” when he represents “ Mrs. Brown” 
as calling him *‘ Mr. Scratchley.” Se Be Be 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Privy Councit (6% §S, xi. 267).—Sir F. Pal- 
grave’s work is entitled :— 

“ Privy Council Court: an Essay upon the Original 
Authority of the King’s Council, grounded upon a Report 
presented to the Hon. Commissioners on the Public Re- 
cords, November, 1822, in order to Explain the Nature 
and Importance of the Ancient Parliamentary Petitions, 
&c. Lond., 1834, Not printed for sale,” 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Hontinc Horns (6 §. xi. 163).—Savernake 
Forest, in Wiltshire, the only English forest held 
by a subject, is held by peculiar tenure. A certain 
large silver-mounted hunting horn, still preserved 
by the Marquis of Aylesbury at Savernake Lodge, 
is required to be blown or winded at the great 
entrance gates whenever the sovereign of the realm 
shall visit Savernake. It requires strong lungs to 
wind it, @e., fill it with wind, or send the wind 
through it. The i was long in the word in the 
last century, and in poetry we still read and rhyme 
wind. Dr. Johnson, being asked to decide whether 
the word was wind or wind (wynd), is said to have 
replied: — 

“T cannot find it in my mind to call it wind, 
But I can fiad it in my mind to call it wind.” 
IsABELLA Banks, 


Inscripep Stone at Haye (6% §, xi. 248).— 
The inscription on the stone near Hayle is given in 
a different form from that in the query of B. H.S. 
in Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, by 
Haddan and Stubbs, vol. i. p. 163, Ox., 1869 :— 

** Upon a tall upright stone at Carnsew, near Hayle, 
in similar characters [with the preceding ] : 

IC CEN—REQUIEVIT—CU NAT DO—HIC TUMULO IACIT 

VIXIT ANNOS XXXIII, 

The interpretation given of the first and third divisions 
of this inscription is exceedingly questionable, but it is 
apparently Christian, and of a time when Roman in- 
fluence still operated.— Arch. Camb., third series, iv.178.” 
It is classified under the inscriptions a.p. 450-700. 
A fuller account is to be found in the Arch. Camb. 
U.8, Ep. MarsHA.Lt, 


As there is one obvious misprint in the inscrip- 
tion—“ jacit” for jacet—there may, perhaps, be 
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another in “do” for ao—anno. The Roman 
numerals cv no ~e- stand generally for 105, but 
as we sometimes say “hundreds five,” perhaps the 
stonecutter intended the two letters to be so read. 
Or may there be yet a third mistake, and cv be 
meant for pv? If so, the translation would be 
right, save that 505 must be substituted for 500, 
W. E. Bucxrey. 


Hermit’s Weeps AT Creation ofr A Knicut 
or THE Batu (6" §, xi. 189).—Part of the ancient 
ceremonial is thus described. Certain persons, 
when any one is be made a knight of this order, 


*€ convey him to the chamber without more seeing him 
that day, where he is to be entertained with music; 
then a bath is to be prepared by the barber, who is to 
trim him ; and the king being informed that he is ready 
for the bath, he is by the most grave knights there 
present instructed in the orders and fees of chivalry, the 
music playing to his chamber door; then they hearing 
the music shall undress him, and put bim naked into the 


bath, and the music ceasing, some one of the knights 
shall say, ‘ Be this an honourable bath unto you’: then 


shall he be conveyed to his bed, which sha!l be plain 
and without curtains; and so soon as he is dry, they 
shall help to dress him, putting over his inward garment 
a russet robe with long sleeves, and a hood like unto that 
of a / '—Analoyia Honorum, after Dugdale, ad. 
calc. Guillim, p. 106, Lond., 1677. 


ermit,’ 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Deatn or Ricwarp II. (6S. x. 513; xi. 36, 
75, 229). — Mr. H. CooxkEs’s note on the 
death of Richard II. shovld be read in the light 
of the most recent knowledge that we have of the 
condition of the king’s skull, The extracts from 
Lingard and Sharon Turner are based upon the 
* very irregular investigation which the antiquaries 
of the last century made by thrusting their hands 
through the vacant holes in the sides of the tomb 
and pulling about the royal bones.” In 1871 the 
tomb in Westminster Abbey was regularly opened 
and the remains were thoroughly examined for the 
first time. Dean Stanley, who superintended the 
arrangements, read a paper on the subject before 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1873, which is pub- 
lished in Archeologia, vol. xlv., 1880, pp. 309- 
325. His conclusions all tend to make the story 
of Exton and the axe improbable, at least so far 
as regards the “ blow on the head which made him 
fall backwards on the ground” (Chronicle of Be- 
trayal of King Richard, p. 250). “There is no 
mark of the battle-axe on the skull,” says the 
Dean. The remains, including the skull, were 
photographed and minutely examined by an ex- 
pert, Mr. C. Sangster, who reported that “the 
sutures were all perfect, and the only one which 
was gaping was the coronal (connecting the frontal 
and — bones), the edges being sharp and 
well defined, showing that the bones had separated 
quite naturally ; ; the base of the skull was perfect 
excepting the styloid processes of the temporal 
bone, which had been broken off.” Such damage 





is not to be wondered at when we know that th 
poor monarch has lain for centuries in a tumble 
condition amidst a collection of corks, jewsharps 
birds’ bones, bottle - stamps, pe ach - stones, ap 
tobacco-pipes. His jawbone was stolen in 17 
by a mischievous Westminster boy, who poked } 
hand through one of the holes where the ; shiel 
had been. It appears to be now at Wouldhay 
Rectory, near Rochester. 

Can Mr. Cooxes or any of your readers gine 
the reference to Fortescue which he quotes in his 
extract from Stow? One would expect to find 
in the treatise on the monarchy of England (| 
Dominio Regali et Politico), but I cannot tre 
it in the absence of an index. J. H. Wri. 

Rochdale, 


“Tne LorD TEMPERS THE WIND,” &e. (68, x), 
240).—This expression occurs in Sterne’s Seti. 
mental Journey, vol. ii., “‘God tempers the wind, 
said Maria, ‘to the shorn lamb,’ ” vol. vii. p, 138 
ed. 1774. The idea, however, is not Sterne’s, Ip 
Ovtlandish Proverbs, selected by Mr. G. H. (George 
Herbert), 1640, I find: ‘' 867. To a close shorn 
sheep God gives wind by measure.” In Cassell 
French Dictionary is given : “‘ A brebis tondve, 
Dieu mesure le vent.” Cotgrave has no such ft 
verb, and I have failed to find it in the collecti 
of M. Le Roux de Lincy, 1859. How old is th 
French form of the proverb ? 

F. C. Brrxpeck Terar. 

Attan Ramsay, Poer (6 S. xi. 226).—With 
regard to the date of his birth, Chalmers si; 








“There is an ode addressed to his friend Sir 
Alexander Dick, of Costorphen, written on bis 
seventieth birthday, and dated October 1i, 


1755.” As to the date of his death there ought 
not to be any uncertainty, for the same authority 
gives the following inscription from the obelisk st 
Pennycuik: “‘Alano Ramsay Poets egregio, Q 
fatis concessit vii Jan. mpcciviit Amico pate 
et suo, Monumentum ins scribi -_ it D. Jacoda 
Clerk, "Anno MDCCLIX.’ .F. RB 


A QuiItiettT or Quittet or Layp (6" 8+ 
228, 336).—In a MS. book kept by the stewar 
of a gentleman who some hundred years 4 
owned considerable property in Shrops shire, there 
is an entry to the effect that in the town © 
Oswestry “ Betterice-street,” in Cowarch townsbi, 
Elizabeth Jones occupied a “ Quillet of Jand,’ fx 
which she paid six shillings rent. 

Geo. H. Brrerzet. 


Oswestry. 


Noumners vsep 1n Scortne Snerr (6% 85 
2(6).— Y our correspondent, if he desires to inv 
tigate the subject, will find in Mr. J. tm 
Studies in Nidderdale, pp. 35-41 (Elliot 5 
publisher), a table of twenty- -three different” 
sions” of numbering up to twenty. Mr. tas 
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remarks are an abstract of a paper on “ Sheep- 
scoring Numerals,” by the Rev. T. Ellwood, B.A., 
Rector of Torver, Coniston. 
. F. C. Brrxneck Terry. 
Cardiff. 
These numbers take in Massamshire (Yorks) the | 
following form :— 


1. Ine (also een). 9, Cone. 

2. Tine (also teen). 10. Dick. 

3. Tethera, ll. Inedick (endick). 
4, Fethera, lz. Tinedick (tendick), 
5. Fip. 13, Tetherdick. 

6, Slar. 14, Fetherdick. 

7. Lar. 15, Bum, 

8, Core, 


Cnarutes A. Feperer. 
Bradford. 


It appears to me that “ scoring,” here mentioned, 
isan adaptation of the Welsh numerals one to a 
score, or twenty. At school, some thirty years ago, a 
Welsh schoolfellow was often called upon to say 
the Welsh for numbers one to twenty. He laid 
stress on each five. Wma. Granam F, Picorr. 

Abington Pigotts, Royston, Herts. 


The editorial note is incomplete, for want of re- 
ference to the very interesting fact that the 
numerals quoted are all variants of, and very 
neatly allied to, the modern Welsh numerals. 
This has been fully authenticated ; and I found 
these numerals firmly established at a boarding- | 
school in Kent fifty years ago. They were there 
recited in a sing-song rhyme at any odd moments. 

A. 


Ortcinatt Suitn (6% §,. xi. 168, 231).—To 
the instances quoted of the use of Original as a 
Christian name may be added Originall Crofte 
“de Bedforth,” who was baptized here March 4, 
1613 (0. S.). May I suggest to Mr. Bramiry 
that he should give us the proof that this name 
isa corruption of Reginald ? 








J. H. 


STANNING. 
Leigh Vicarage, Lancashire. 

The name Originall Croft occurs, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, in the parish 
registers of Warrington, Lancashire. J. P. R. 


Banpacompe (6 S. xi. 209).—This name is 
spelt Babbicombe in Lewis’s Topographical Dic- 
honary, Edmunds, in his Traces of History in 
the Names of Places, has: “‘ Babba-comb, Babba’s 
dingle,” Fr. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff, 


_ Marwapuxe (6™ S. xi. 205).—This would seem, 
in one view, to be a reduplicated name, and needs 
further identification. For instance, we have Aidan, 
a Iatinization of Aoidh, Aeddon, Aeddan, a word 
allied to heat, and Hugh; this individual was sur- 
named Maeldog, Maedog, Servant of the Star 
(Yonge), Bp. of Lindisfarne. So Mael- Madoc 





would be Servant of the Star’s Servant. Another 
St. Aeddon, Bishop of Ferns, called Maidoc, 
Madwg, the beautiful; hence Welsh Madog, 


Madawe, Madoc; English Maddock, Maddox 
(Yonge). But could there be two Aidans, both 
surnamed Maedog or Maidoc? It seems confused. 
Butler defines but one Madoc, viz. St. Maidoc, or 
Maodhog, also Moque and Aidan, Bp. of Ferns, 
ch. 632, festival January 31. But the true St. 
Aidan or /Edan, Bp. of Lindisfarne, ob. 651, with 
festival August 31, has no mention of Madoc, 
Yet again, another St. Aidan, Bp. of Mayo, ob. 
768, festival October 21; no connexion with 
Madoc. It would seem very improbable that two 
Aidans should be Madocs or two Madocs both be 
named Aidan, I submit that Melmidoc for Mar- 
maduke is not proved, but merely assumed. Surely 
the suggested comparison with Celtic Maormor— 
adding Dux—is plausible ! A. Hatt 


(24 §, i, 167, 372, 508; 5™ §. vi. 47; vii. 
H ii, 396; 6 S. vii. 185, 490; x, 412),— 

“A Receipte to make Inke esp. good.—3 pints of strong 
worte eyther of Ale or beare; soe soone as it begins to 
boyle putt in 2 unc* and half of gum broken into small 
peeces : a little after putt in 3 unc* of gall broken in 
the like manner when it is boyled away to a third parte, 
then putt in 2 unc* of coperas, then keepe it stirring 
half aq‘ of an houre or somewhat more then lett it 
runn through any sorry cloute, soe putt it into the Inke 
bottle or anything els that is fitt to keep it in.” 

From the Lansdown MS. 569, 38. The volume 
contains a series of notes on legal topics, temp. 
seventeenth century. J. Maske, 





Memorrats To Servants (6 §. ix. 378; x. 
46, 194, 295, 430, 498; xi. 53, 95, 237).—In the 
churchyard of Hornsey the following inscription 
occurs :— 

* Jacob Walker, | a Native of Virginia, | In America 
the Faithful Slave | In England the Faithful Servant | of 
| Harrietand George Long, | and an honest man, | Died 
at Highgate | on the 12th of August, 1841, | in the 40th 
year of his age.” 

Above this is an inscription to the memory of 
Harriet Long, also deceased in 1841, with some 
Latin lines. S. R. F. BR. S. 


Tue “Taree HOLES IN THE WALL” (6S. xi. 
127, 213).—Can the reference have been to the 
only fragment of the walls of Old Sarum remain- 
ing? That borough sent two members, and the 
bit of wall has literally three holes, which as a boy 
I used to suppose embrasures for cannon. They 
are really those left by the perishing of bracket-like 
beams that bore hourdes, like those of the City of 
Constance, described by Viollet-le-Duc. The inner 
facing stops the middle one, which may be called 
a niche, but has left the others as holes through 
the thin ruinous ends of the fragment. 

I know not whether there was any case parallel 
to Old Sarum, Had the borough been only co- 
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extensive with the walled city it would have had 
no elector, for perhaps five centuries, as the above 
bit of wall was the sole relic thereof. But the 
borough reached, perhaps, a mile in some direc- 
tions beyond the ramparts, and hence included 
one householder, the keeper of a small half-tim- 
bered inn, of Tudor date, which is now the nucleus 
of a village ; though I remember it perfectly soli- 
tary when returning its two members; and Pepys’s 
Diary shows it must have been so in his day. 
E. L. G. 


Wetsn anp Jewisn Surnames (6™ §. x. 409, 
525).—I1 have seen a comparison of some five 
hundred Welsh words with the Hebrew. A few 
of them have been derived from that language, 
probably in modern times, through the English 
Janguage, to which the Welsh is largely indebted. 
The remainder are, to a great extent, compared 
with different parts of speech altogether, and often 
with words of somewhat different meaning. The 
name Maurice has nought to do with Moses, 
whilst Lewis is from Ludovicus, a Latinization of 
Ludwig. R. 8. Cnarnock. 

Nice. 


Heratvic (6 §, xi. 109).—H. N. is not cor- 
rect in his surmises about the quartering on the 
Blount shield: Argent, a fesse gules between six 
martlets. Sir William le Blount, General of Foot 
to tie Conqueror, younger brother of Sir Robert le 
Blount, has had attributed to him two coats of arms: 
Barry, nebuly of six, or and sable, and A fesse gules 
between six martlets. The late Sir Alexander 
Croke, in his history of the Blount family, quoting 
a very ancient document of the Blounts of Orleton, 
in Herefordshire, says :— 

“ We have seen that three different coats of arms were 
borne by the Le Blount family in the earliest times, and 
the three existing branches of Blounts—those of Sod- 
ington, Mapledurbam, and Orleton—are equally entitled 
to each of them. Yet the lozengy or and sable arms 
have been laid aside since the battle of Lewes, 1265.” 
The Croke, alias Le Blount, family, late of 
Studley Priory, Oxon, used the fesse between six 
martlets, but are now extinct. The barry nebuly 
of six have been used by the three existing branches 
of Blounts, as they and the Croke branch are all 
descended from one common origin. The motto 
‘Lux tua via mea” belongs to the Sodington and 
Mapledurham branch, so the shield in question 
must have been made for them, as the Orleton 
branch use the motto “ Mors crucis mea salus.” 

Oscar Broun. 


“ A MORROW-MASSE PREEST” (6% §, xi, 248), 
—I can offer no explanation of this phrase, which 
is to me suggestive of a priest who procrastinates 
his sacred duties; but I would peg a question on 
the final sentence of Dr. Nicnoxson’s little note, 
and ask whether Shakespeare nodded when he 
made Juliet talk of coming to Friar Laurence 


“at evening mass” (IV.i.). I have an impressigg 
that since the very earliest days of the Church 
mass has never been customarily celebrated in gy 
evening, excepting on Christmas Eve, and then g 
so late an hour that the service was rather initis. 
tory of Christmas Day than an observance cop. 
nected with its vigil. According to Sir Walter:~ 
“ On Christmas Eve the bells were rung, 

On Christmas Eve the mass was sung, 

That only night of all the year 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear,” 

Iam rather inclined to think that we have ip 
“evening mass” a little token of Protestant want 
of information ; but a friend with whom I hays 
discussed Juliet’s expression believes that Shake. 
speare merely made use of a common colloquialism 
giving no clue to creed, and tells me that ignorant 
Roman Catholics nowadays do not reserve “ mass’ 
as a synonym for “ Eucharist,” but freely apply the 
term to any of their services. Will Dr. Nicnor 
son tell us, of his charity, what ought to bk 
gathered from the line in Romeo and Juliet ? 

Str. Swirnny, 


Witiey Caurca, WarwicksHire (6" §, xi 
28, 114, 215).—It is very probable, as your corre 
spondent suggests (p. 114), that the initials J. 0 
and E. R. “on one of the beams of the nave” of 
this church are those of the churchwardens then in 
office, and that the recumbent figure may be that 
either of the foundress of the church or the lady 
of the manor. A figure very similar to this ws 
discovered some few years ago, built into one of 
the buttresses of the church of Woodford, new 
Daventry, Northamptonshire. But this figure iss 
perfect statue, and in an excellent state of prese- 
vation. The vicar told me that it was thought to 
be the effigy of the lady of the manor of West 
Farndon, a hamlet in the parish, and that she ws 
supposed to have been one of the favourites 
Edward II. Of course, if the figure or tomb rt 
ferred to be of the thirteenth century, no accoust 
of it could be gathered from the parish registers,# 
they would not begin till long after that date. 





Epmunp Tew, M.A., F.R.BistS. 


| Quiz (6S. x. 306; xi. 176, 258).—The preseat 
inquiry respecting the word quiz is not the firs 
occasion on which the origin of the term has bees 
noticed in ““N. & Q.” In 4™ §, v. 364, Hict 
UsiqvE attributes it toa freak of Sheridan's; 
the next page J. Beare assigns it in a simi 
manner to Daly, the “manager of a Dublin ply 
house”; at p. 520 H. Hatt refers to a play, 

Old Quizzes ; or, What’s the News ? performed t 
the Theatre Royal, Crow Street, Dublin, in 17% 
and to the use of a toy named quiz by the Duke? 
Wellington, “then Capt. Wesley [sic] and meme 
for Trim,” instead of paying attention to the but 
ness of the committee. At p. 570 Cuantes Wis 





gives it as his opinion that the origin is corre 
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a 
iven by George Colman the Younger in the 
vir-at-Lavw, first performed at the Haymarket in 
1797: “ Pangloss. A gig! Umph! that’s an 
Bton phrase ; the Westminsters call it quiz.” He 
states: “At that time, and long subsequently, 
many of the expressions that became popular are 
traceable to the stage.” Ep. MarsHAtt, 


Until something is established I do not think 
the origin given by Webster should be lost sight 
of, He says Daly, manager of the Dublin Theatre, 
chalked up quiz on a wall, and in twenty-four hours 
it was the talk of thetown. When did Daly live? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Webster attributes the origin of this word to 
Daly. I have it in my “ kaitaloips” put down to 
Sheridan. Is there authority for the origin re- 
ferred to ? Hic et Usigvue. 


Vestry Meetinoas (6% S,. xi. 245).—In correc- 
tion of the note of H. T. E., it should be stated 
that the holding of a vestry meeting on a Sunday 
jsnot unlawful, any more than is the sitting of 
Parliament on that day. It is the giving, during 
or after divine service, of notice of a vestry meeting, 
or of certain other secular matters, that is pro- 
hibited by the Act 7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict. ¢. 45. 

Rh. R. Dees. 

Wallsend, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Student's Ecclesiastical History. Part Il. The His- 
tory of the Christian Church during the Middle Ages. 
By Philip Smith, B.A. ( Murray.) 

Tax delay that has attended the appearance of the 

second volume of Mr. Smith’s Student's Heclesiastical 

History is easily excused by those who contemplate the 

tuk accomplished. Though modestly repudiating in his 

preface the claim to have founded his work on “ the life- 
long labour of original research,’’ the mere task of selec- 
tion, compression, and condensation of the abundant 
materials supplied by such writers as Guerike, Niedner, 

Kurz, and Huss among German Church historians, and 

Milman, Trench, and Hardwick among English, involves 

close, persistent, and scrupulous labour. ‘his task has 

been accomplished in praiseworthy fashion, and the 
volume, for purpose of study or of reference, is of signal 
value. In those medizval times with which—except in 
sfinal chapter devoted to a summary of the Protestant 

formation, and occupying only ten pages out of seven 
hundred—the volume deals, the history of the Church is 

Practically that of civilization. So soon as it found it- 

lf free from outside domination, the Church aimed 

ever at complete supremacy. In so doing it prepared 
for itself a life of perpetual combat. An influence so 
potent as the Church at the height of its power could 
not be used in favour of one of the contending powers of 

Europe without provoking the remainder into active 

hostility. Its record is, accordingly, of unending combat 

and of ever-changing alliances. Ordinarily an old man 
when he assumed the tiara, the Pope was necessarily 
thorter-lived than the monarch. With each change in 

cccupant of the chair of St, Peter a reversal of 


policy became possible, and new complications were 
anticipated in the centres of government. To the 
majesty of its claims and the extent of its powers, and 
| to the jealousies these could not but create, the Papacy 

owed its difficulties. To say, however, what the Papacy 
is in medizval times is to depict the times them- 
selves. This Mr, Smith has done. How concise he has 
had to be is shown in such facts as that the career of 
Savonarola, from his first appearance to his martyrdom, 
extends over five pages. A space about similar is assigned 
to Rienzi, and to St, Francis of Assisi, even, can be allotted 
no more than twenty-four pages. 

Mr. Smith makes good use of his authorities. To Dr, 
Brewer he makes frequent reference, and the Thesaurus 
of Gieseler in Mr. Hull's translation has, he states, been 
of special and constant service. It is difficult to render 
a work of this class readable. Readable, however, it is. 
A few slips in an eminently serviceable volume might be 
pointed out. It is a pleasanter task, however, to com- 
mend to the student a work which affords an admirable 
and a trustworthy summary. 


Ros Rosarum ex Horte Poetarum—The Dew of the Ever- 
Living Rose. Gathered from the Poet's Garden of 
Many Lands by E. V. B. (Stock.) 

Wirtn its lovely typography, its appropriate cover, and 

the general excellence of its workmanship, this may 

claim to be one of the daintiest volumes ever issued from 
the English press. Its contents are conformable with 
its appearance, They consist of references to the rose 
culled from the poets of all time, commencing with the 

Song of Solomon and ending with such living writers as 

M. Victor Hugo, the Laureate, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. 

Austin Dobson. Many lands have been laid under con- 

tribution. There are, of course, extracts from the Greek 

anthology, with others from Omar Khayyam, from Martial 
and Dante, Lope de Vega, Heine, Clement Marot, and 

Ronsard, from English ballads and Armenian songs, and 

there is even a Dutch carol. These are for the most 

part given in the original, and when adequate transla- 
tions are obtainable such are supplied, Some, indeed, 

have been written expressly for the volume by Mr. J. A. 

Symonds and others. With so much taste have the 

selections been made, we find no more than one poem in 

praise of the rose with imperative rights of entry which 
have been overlooked, This is Hood's rather fantastic, 
but wholly admirable, song entitled Flowers. The 

editorial task has been tastefully executed by E, V. B., 

whose addreas ‘To the Gentle Reader” is written in a 

singularly graceful and attractive style, The book is, 

indeed, a gem, 


Recueil des Croniques et Anchiennes Istories de la Grant 
Bretaigne a present nomme Engleterre. Par Jehan de 
Waurin. Vol. 1V. From a.p. 1431 to a.p 1447. Edited 
by Sir William Hardy, Kt., Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records, and Edward L, C. P. Hardy, F.S.A., 
for the Master of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue text of this portion of Waurin’s chronicle has been 

improved by the collation of two MSS., which are not 

noticed in the General Introduction. One of them ia 
preserved in the National Library at Paris, and the 
other, which is the more important of the two, is in the 

National Library at the Hague, and formerly belonged 

to the Princes of Orange. Amongst other amplifications 

of special interest, derived from the Hague MS., is a 

passage fixing the year of Waurin’s birth. For he tells 

us that he was in his sixteenth year at the time of the 
battle of Azincourt, which proves that he was born in 
the year 1399-1400, and not in 1394, as the editor con- 
jectures in the General Introduction. These chronicles, 
in Norman French, are of little use to the general reader 
without a translation, and most people will agree that 
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if they are not worth translating they are not worth 
printing, 


Hints to Collectors of Original Editions of the Works of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. By Charles Plumptre 
Johnson, (Redway.) 

Tuk list of works which Mr, Johnson supplies is likely 

to be of high interest to Thackeray collectors. His pre- 

liminary remarks go beyond this not very narrow circle, 
and have a value for all collectors of modern works, 

First editions alone are dealt with. A full bibliography 

of Thackeray will probably be reserved for the next 

generation, 


THE Quarterly Review for April contains a goodly 
admixture of questions of the day in its articles on “ The 
Present and Near Future of Ireland,” “‘ The Government 
and Parliament,’ and of political science in the intro- 
ductory article on “ The Age of Progress.” But there is 
much also for the cultured reader and the scholar in the 
essays on “ Modern Geneva ” and on “ Recent Discoveries 
in Greece,” Those who have visited the new and charm- 
ing room at South Kensington Museum, where Orestes 
and Electra, Hermes and the infant Dionysus, not to speak 
of Hera and Aphrodite, call in turn for our admiration, 
will be attracted by the descriptions of the Blue Agean, 
the enchantments of the scenery between the Piraeus 
and Nauplia, and the impressive grandeur of Nauplia 
itself. Modern Geneva is almost forgotten ground to 
most of us. We know the place, and like it, and we like 
it none the less for its mingled memories brought out in 
the Quarterly, of Madame de Stuél, of Voltaire, of By ron, 
of Sismondi, and of Rossi. The elements of the story 
are mixed, and it is not devoid of pathos, General 
Gordon’s life, so faras it can yet be written, forms a 
subject of keenest interest. The veil that so long 
shrouded K bartoum is here partly lifted, and we read with 
sympathy of one who could say of himself that he had 
“died long ago to the world and its honours,” but who 
must ever live in our memories and our hearts. 


Tur Edinburgh Review for April has much to attract 
the general reader. The opening article, on ‘‘ Land 
Tenure in Scotland.” gives a comparative historical view 
of the subject, taking into account Sir John Davies's 
record of the Irish customs, which he so detested. India 
and Prince Bismarck, both names just now in ore omnium, 
receive careful attention in essays which will well repay 
perusal, while the author of the concluding article, on 
“ Three Reform Bills,” desires to draw us back from the 
foreign to the home aspect of British administration. 
The many readers of the interesting works by the author 
of Vera will turn epeedily to the article on * The Mari- 
time Alpe,” the subject of her most recent book, and will 
probably be led to wish themselves on the shores of the 
**tideless midiand sea,” amid the happy, luxuriant 
growth of a Provengal spring. 


A Fifth Report to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
on the Music in the Cathedral (Easter, 1883-Haster, 1885) 
has been put forth by the Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, 
D.D., F.S.A., Sub-dean and Succentor. It is a document 
of high interest, and shows that the musical arrange- 
ments at St. Paul's are worthy of their high reputation. 


Tuk fourth thousand has been issued of A Bird’s Eye 
View of English Literature from the Seventh Century to 
the Present Time, by Henry Grey. The publishers are 
Griffith, Farren & Co. 

Mr. REDWAY has published Theosoph , Religion, and 
Occult Science, by Henry 8. Olcott, President of the 
Theosophical Society, a work the title of which will be 
sufficiently explanatory to the initiated, A glossary of 
Eastern words is affixed, 





——. 
Dutcu literature seems in a fair way of establishj 
itself in English favour. If many works of the clam 
Major Frank, by A. L. G. Bosboom-Toussaint, of whie 

translation has been published by Mr. Fisher Up 
are in existence, an important contribution to our stoggy 
of fiction may be hoped. 


First Middle English Primer: aetracts from § 
Axcren Riwle and Ormulum, by H,. Sweet, M.A. (Ge 
rendon Press), is a valuable sequel to the «lnylo-Sazy 
Primer of Mr, Sweet. : 

LoxdD MAYoOKS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THEIR Mayou 
ALTy.—The City Press quotes the following list: ] 
Thomas Flyle ; 1485, William Stooke; 1485, John W 
(Sir Hugh Brice was appointed Lord Mayor for ty 
remainder of the year, and then re-elected for the fe 
lowing year) ; 1509, Thomas Bradbury ; 1513, Sir Williag 
Srown; 1593, Sir Cuthbert Buckle; 1596, Thomas Skin. 
ner ; 1687, John Shorter; 1740, Sir Humphrey Pu 
1741, Sir Robert Godshal ; 1749. Samuel Pennant Wa 
Thomas Winterbottom ; 1753, Edward Tronsides ; 177) 
William Beckford; 1885, George Swan Nottage, 


Patices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following noticag 

On all communications must be written the namead 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, be 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondent, 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, quemy 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with i 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes 
appe ar, Corresponde nts w ho repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

C. A. Warp (‘Stormonth’s Dictionary ”).—An @& 
larged edition of this work, in praise of which “N. &@ 
has more than once spoken, has been recently publish 
by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons. 

J. B. ( Janissary,” &c.).—Neglect of the instructim 
given above with regard to placing each communicali 
on a separate slip renders the insertion of some of 
replies a work of much difficulty. 

Atex. Garpyyxe (* Admiral Mathews”).—We 
made an application for the book in question, whieh 
hope will be successful. Should you receive it, p 
inform us at once, f 

J. C. (“Tommy Atkins”’).—This name was giva® 
the form which accompanied a little pocket-book ial 
to the British Army, tor the purpose of being filled 
with a list of name, date of enlistment, Kc. 
book, which was called a “ Tommy Atkins,” 
passed to the soldier. See 6" 8, viii, 525. 

Putto (“ Foundation Scholarships”). — Consult 
university calendars. 

W. Roserts (“ Curll”).—Proof shall be sent in 
course. 

E, L. G. (* Book on Origin of Species ”).—In its 
sent shape your question is too polemical for insertialy 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retuim 
munications which, for any reason, we do not prait; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








